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CHURCH & CO. ‘Ss 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 


Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano. ‘The first Violin 
part contains all the melody. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments, 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 


First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clarionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte. 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired. 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin an6 Diane. 6 5s ds 6 es HOe 25 Cents. 
Violin, Cornet and Piano. ......... = 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Mespand Plame .. . + 6 6.8 2 02348 " 
9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 
. ee See eee eee 
10 Instruments (Small Orchestra) including 
oe ee ee ee ee ee oe as 
15 Instruments (Large Orchestra) without 
PUNO: 5 alah 6 -ky bce ee eee 


ee a re er ee ae 7 “ 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each. 


Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
3 Large - - $2.00 “* 


Send for list of pieces now ready. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


- GRAND, ‘SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 





Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 


ORGAITS 





In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 





Correspondence solicited and promptly answered. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Music and Musical Literature. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


New and bright, by the very best writers, and containing a beautiful Responsive Service. 
These ‘Christmas Carols” will contain sixteen pages of the same size and style as our 
popular series for 1882, which met with the most unqualified success. 


Price, 5 cents each by mail; 50 cents per dozen by mali, postpaid; 
$4.00 per 100 by express, charges not prepaid. 


We have some of the Carols of '77, '78, °79, '80 and ’82 on hand, which we offer at 
$3.00 per 100, by express; 40 cents per dozen, by mail. 


» CATCHING*KRI3S«KRIRGLE, € 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


_& Merry Christmas Cantata, 
By ROOT & BUTTERWORTH. 
Bright and Merry Music and Dialogus. 
CAN BE PREPARED IN TWO WEEKS. 


Price, 83.00 a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. A single specimen copy 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


>t UNDER THE PALMS, #< 


An Orateric Cantata, 
By ROOT and BUTTERWORTH, 


Introducing beautiful Floral and Musical effects. Designed ee for Christmas 
and similar anniversaries and festivals. Price same as Catching Kriss Kringle. 


Three Musical Works of Great Merit. 


MENDELSSOHN; A MEMOIR, 
By F. Hiller. Price, $1.04, 


GREAT TONE POETS, af ao manclans, whether} CHOPIN. By Karasowski. 
By F. Crowest. Price, $1.00. 2 Vols. Each $1.00. 


The Musical Visitor. 


The Leading Musical Journal. 32 Large Pa 

The Visitor is a Journal of Musical Literature of the highest oe aod by 

{ts editorials are spicy and practical. “ Better than a Teacher” is the tetimeny of many. There is 

music for the Voice, sacred and secular music for the Piano, Organ <-Hand for Piano, Flute or 

Violin, etc. A distinguished critic and musician has said that “It is the fairest eras cleanest musical paper 

ublished | in America.” Every subseriber has a premium. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
Bingle copies Se. each. A sample copy (back number) sent on receipt of 8-cent stamp. 














. Monthly. 


most cultured writers. 


—<a=e 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
CHICAGO: — NEW YORK: 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC CO. 


200-206 Wabash Avenue. 


J. CHURCH & CO. 
No. 5 Union Square. 


In addition to the above we have just issued 


HAIL, HEAVENLY DAWNING, 


Solo for Soprano or Tenor. By J. W. Biscuorr. = - - - - Price, 75 cents. 


A most beautiful melody, effective and pleasing. 


“AND THERE WERE SHEPHERDS,” 


Recitative and Aria. By H. B. Turpin. Published both for high or low voices. Price, 40 cts. 
State which edition is wanted in ordering. 
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THE 


MUSICAL WAST EOR: 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


{With which is Incorporated “ Root’s Song Messenger,” Established 1862.) 


Copyright, 1883, by Joun Cuurcu & Co.) 


oun Cuurcn & Co., ‘Cincinnati. ? 
ew York Office, 5 Union wheeze J 


J M. MARSTON, 


Importer of and Dealer in 


Artistic Paper Hangings 


—aND— 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
Salesrooms and Parlors : 
To. 171 Face Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





ALLISON*&*SMITH, 


#ELECTROTYPERS* 





ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 


-#GOOD WORK.&.. 
FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


£. D. Gratton, 
st in Asia and peter {sist 

Studio, No. 70 W. Fourth Street, 
Wiswell Building, CINEINNAMT, O. 


Fstablished 1842. 
JOHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD PENS, 


Pearl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gol 2 Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cages. 


zo W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
SS PRICE LISTS MAILED FREE, Ga 


John Tanner & Co. 


*kPRINTERS .# 














FINE PROGRAMME WORK | 


For Concerts and all Entertainments. 
$. E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts., Cincinnati 


VOL. 12, No. 12—DECEMBER, 1883. 


ROOT & SONS HUST 60 


Wabash Avenue, Cor. Adams St, Chicago, 1 


Wo .esace anv Reta Deacers in 


Pianos & Organs, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 





The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of their 
acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, which | 
they report is the most honestly made Piano od 
America. 


NEW YORK OFFICE. | 





No. 5 Union: Square, 


NEW. YORK. 





tHE TRADE will find at our New 
York Cffice, the same facilites as at 
Cincinnati for placing their orders, and 
seeing our full line of publications. 





ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOCES 


OF ALL KINDS. 





Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature 
in general, in all styles of binding. 
} 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Joan Cuurce& Co, 


{Ent. at P. O., Cin., O., as Mail Matter of Second-class 


Root anp Sons Music Co 
| wabash Ave., cor. Adams St., Chicago 


Aldine Printing Works, 


Book Fianufacturers, 


| 248 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Music and Music Books Printed and Bound in best 
manner. Authors and Publishers get our prices 


JAS. MURDOCK; Jr. 
currer |} ENGRAVER { ski 
And Manufacturer of 

SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, &c. 
165 Race Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





HOLMES & MORTON, 


DEALERS IN 


Fine Paper Hangings 


—AND— 


DECORATIONS, 
144 West Fourth Street, 





CINCINNATI, O. 


Band & Orchestra Leaders 
ATTENTION! 


Largest Stock of Band and Orchestra 
Music in the West. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED DAILY. 


Send for Complete Catalogues. 


pee ee ee ated publications of J. W. Pepper 
d A. M. Scha cht & Co., et 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, CINCINNAT:, O. 


Send 10 cents for our “Band and Orchestra Guide, 
A copy of which should be in the hands of every 
Band and Orchestra Leader 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 364 w. Eighth $ treet, Cincinnati. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization, Best 
references given Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 





MISSFANNIEE.BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 

No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 


of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
(orders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Teacher 
Parties. 





- MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, | 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 

PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 


same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
Jona Chorch & Co.» | 








ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


8331 Race St. 





MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 
AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 
SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 

ORCHESTRA 

Wed- 


Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Partie 
dings, etc. o. will 








ion Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Willaccept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. x 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and ¢ larionet. 
alnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


MISS LAURA RB. JORDAN, | 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 82; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co. 





No. 345 


Address 545 


No, Orders 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instru:rental Mnsic. Oriies eft with John 
Church & Co. 


F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 
"CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, | lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 











LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 


| Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 


| Contra Fagotto, and Flute. 


Corner Walnut and Mer- 


| cer Streets. 








SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
New York, 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 











SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 





‘THEO, HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street. 
LOUIS HOLLE, 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


"SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CIINCINIVT ATI 


Collgne of Qusir, 


SOs Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
knowledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term as 
well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion and pursue their studies under the personal super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prepare for Xmas! 























YOU WILL FIND PROFIT AND PLEASUR®™ IN THE USE OF 
ANY OF THESE IN YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Holy Child, 


CHRISTMAS SERV No. 6. A superior 
and entirely new Service of Scripture and Song, by 
Rev. Rosext Lowry. The Selections are admirable 
and the Songs have all been written fer the Christmas 
time. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 


THE ADVENT NIGHT (No. 4), GLORY TO 
GOD (No. 5), by Dr. Lowry, have m the most 
popular Christmas Services ever issued. 


Biglow & Main’s Christmas 
Annual No. 14 


Contains beautiful Carols by favorite authors. An 
abundant supply of Songs for any Christmas Festival. 


Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 Cts. ench by Mail. 


| Our Christmas Cantatas | 


Are acknowledged to be the best everissued. “SANTA 
CLAUS,” “THE NIGHT OF GLORY,” “IM- 








| MANUEL.” 25 ets. ea.; words only, 5 cts. ea. 


B® A Full Catalogue sent on request. 





BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 E. Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK. 2 


81 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
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Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin Cor Flute) and Piano Duets, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


| Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 


Violin Part in addition to that printed with the 
Piano accompaniment. 





Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts. ; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polka, 
Max Freuling, 36 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, * 
Murray, 35 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sidney Ryan, 
35 cts.; Memories, Romance, Albert Jungman, 30 cts. ; 
Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts. ; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Marzi and Coral Caves Romance, 
Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Du Soleil Galop, Dorn, 35 cts. ; 
Emmet’s Lullaby, . K. Emmet, 80 cts.; Delta Kappa 


Persley, ; 
40 cts.; Wake Out, Be K. Emmet, 35 cts. ; Flee asa Bird, 
Spanish Melody, and The Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall- 
mark, 30 cts. ; 


Richard Wagner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, Eddie 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Ke Dance, = * a 30 cts.; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cts.; The Blue 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.° Cincinnati. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite and Instrumental 
Pieces arranged for the 


GSeurramRm. 


Vocal.—Only a Pansy Blossom, Howard, 36 cts.; I'll 
Take you Home Again, Westendorf, 26 cts.; He Took 
My Heart to Keep, Bazill, 25 cts.; Over the Garden 
Wall, Fox, 26 cts.; Killarney, Baife, 25 cts.; In the 
Gleaming, Ha 25 cts.; Sing, Birdie, Sing, Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The Fellow 
That Looks Like Me, 30 cts.; Good Bye, Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts. ; en Stars are in the Quiet Skies, 
15 cts. ; The Rin My Mother Wore, ney 25 cts.; 
Whisper Good Night, Millard. 30 cts.; Take Me, 
Jamie, Bischoff, 30 cts.; Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest, 
I} Trovatore,” 26 cts.; When the Bridegroom Comes, 
Murray, 30 cts. ; Cuckoo Song, Emmet, 80 cts. ; Norine 
Maurine, Fox, 30 cts.; When We are Old and Gray, 
Murray, 26 cts.; M Uncle Isaac's Pipe, Henocksburg, 
25 cts.; Ba , Take Me Home Again, Per-ley, 26. 
cts. ; Youand I, Claribel, 25 cts. ; Nell, the Little Belle, 
20 cts. ; Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fall, Bishop, 30 cts ; 
Day and Night I Thought of Thee, Shrival, 25 cts. ; 
The Big Sunflower, 20 cts. ; Roll of Honor, 30 cts ; Kiss 
Millard, 30 cts. ; Aura Lea, Poulton, 26 
ets.; Daughter of the ~ mg 20 cts. ; Sweet Violets, 
Emmet, 30 cts.; A oline, Tucker, 30 cts.; Take 
Back the Heart, Claribel, 26 cts. __ 
instrumental.—Delta Kappa Epsilon March, Pease, 
Bells of Scotland, Rutledge, 25 cts. ; 
le the South 





wlezes, 35 cts.; 
, 2% cts.; Rhein Waltz, 
Fandango, (Var.) Rut- 


Kingsbury, 30 cts. ; Spanish 


ledge, 25 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
—_—THse— 


Hollar Organ Instructor, 


This is the latest addition to our well-known list of 
instruction books, and has the Intest devices and 
methods of . Thel t 


are . 
taini peeee, not dull, dry mechanical 
oxensiitn, Each piece contains some new mt 
to be deve ed its tice. The “DO R 
ORGAN I i RR” was Lay a 

e 


by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who un 











rstands just 

what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book has 

a large variety of vocal and instrumenta! music, both 

sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 

Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

















Prize MeTHopD 


FOR THE PIANO, 


. —BY— 


KARL URBAOCH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapelimeister, Leipzig. 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 

Many valuable ties and “pieces” have been added 
to the original, and no pains or expense have been 5) 
in the endeavor to make this the most perfect and com- 
plete edition, of the Prize Method before the public. 

The directions and instructions are clear and explicit. 
detail feature of touch and technique is dwelt upon in 

one. x 4 scarcely possible for any one to goastray. 
UDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
PE on dang the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 

The book well deserves the name of Prize Method, 
and is worthy the high honor conferred upon it, by the 
distinguished judges. 


PRICE, 82.00. Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 
—or— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 4@ cents. 
When Jesus Comes. 
Precious Promise 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done |! 
Almost Persuaded. 

The nnencigdens | are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant inal melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety aw@ 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


“* JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


-—-THE— 


MARvEeLous onGANINA 











This instrument is a wonderful triumph of lnven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner. 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Orqnatis is really an orna- 
ment; the case is h y gilt d , black 
walnut with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
opération of the automatic fingers and valves. 

Oueuiee with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of | ee 

Bescrptve catalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 








“¢ ka orus Castle.” 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- | 


TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large variety of strong, bright and grand ! 
choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant glees, and | 


part songs, humorous and sentimental. 
aS EVERY PIECE TESTED.@& 


**Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice and | 
public performance; there is no space devoted to | 


elementary work. In conjunction with “ The Realm of 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glorious outfit fo 
every teacher and conductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 

83” Examine Pee Castie.”’ if you have not 
already seen ‘‘Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 

Price of each by mail 75 cts., $7.50 dozen, by express. 
Specimen of either book sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 9. 


JEPHTHAH 


fAnd His Daughter. 
A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts. 
BY PHIN. G. HULL. 


We will send musical directions with books of “‘Jeph- 
thah”’ and costumes complete, to any’part of America, 
on reasonable terms. We also, at a moderate price, 
furnish to societies or individuals who desire to pro- 
duce “ Jephthah,” a fine line of lith ph advertising, 
including all the principal scenes of the play; you can 
make money by it. “ Jephthah” has no ri rival, and can 





be prepared by the average musical society in ten | 





APPLY TO 
Hull & Wilkins’ Combination of Cincinnati. 
Permanent address with 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





THE 


Musical Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 

CURRICULUM, 

CURRICULUM. 

IN ADVANCE of the popular motion con- 

cerning Musical Instruction; with pro- 

ve teachers it has been st ard 

the start. NOW it is achnowledaed, 

BEST and most POPULAR? Piano METH. 

The Elements sre Df are in Character !! 

Hesse 1's PROGRESS) YE: iwoasydhion |i! 


1. Ley idea that yourg pupils cannot sp the 





eo th PN alrny connection uLUM. ying is | 
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A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


It has heretofore been customary for compilers of 

pes pw lmyen.s choir, and convention bx poks to print r 

over again in these works nearly the same matter 

in regard to Elementary Principles Much of this mat- 

ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 

both teacher and pupil would rather se« fille i wit! 
tfmusic 

We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 

THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 
’ 

We give a copy gratis with every six or more of ' 
singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is TWENTY-FIVE CENTS We call 
special attention to its new and philosophical met} or 


ART OF “‘PJTTING THINGS. 


Teachers and studerts will find it an INVALUABLE 


| ASSISTANT. 
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Ne’er heeding Winter's cold, with mind intent 
On deeds of love, is Beauty’s footsteps bent. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Listen! the bells are ringing! 
The sounds, on silver — 
Are climbing the moonlit mountains, 
Up to the King’s white seat. 
fligher, and ever higher, 
Above the listening earth, 
In the joy of the old sweet anthem 
Sung at the Savior’s birth. 





Always, at coming of Christmas, 
The bells in the steeples ring 

In a mighty, jubilant gladness, 
Like birds that soar and sing— 

In the beauty of April weather, 
After the Winter’s gloom, 

When we chant of a Christ arisen 
And a deserted tomb. 


Gloria in Excelsis! 
The Lord, the Lord is born! 
Be glad with the herald angels 
Of that first Christmas morn. 
Sing with the bells above us 
or joy of Christ, our Lord, 
And let all sounds of gladness 
Blend in one sweet accord, 


Gloria in Excelsis! 
Bring holly and pine to-day, 
And on the Lord’s dear altar 
The myrrh-sweet offering lay. 
Type of the faith eternal, 
- With Love’s own fragrance sweet, 
Laid by the heart in homage 
As incense at his feet. 


Gloria in Excelsis! 
Put cares that vex away, 

Be glad in the joy of Christmas : 
All men are kin to-day. 

Yesterday they were strangers, 
To-morrow they go-apart, 

But this day makes them brothers 
And warms the world’s great heart. 


Gloria in Excelsis! 
All hail, thou Prince of Peace! 
Through all the coming ages 
Thy kingdom shall increase. 
Through cloads and mists and darkness 
The Way, all men shall see, 
For the Star of Thy Love shines ever 
To lead us up to Thee. 


Esen E, REXForp. 
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SAVED BY A SONG. 


ITTING in the twilight, a mother sang her child to sleep. Her 
song was low and sweet, as the songs of mothers always are, 
when love breathes through them, and they clasp closer to 

their hearts the little ones whose feet have not found, as yet, the 
briars in the path of life. 

As the song stirred the echos in the little room, I think some 
unseen line of God's mysterious telegraph transmitted it from earth 
to Heaven, and in the great Message-Book of God another mother’s 
prayer was written down—for the song was a prayer for the child 
upon her breast. What a book that must be! Perhaps when we go 
in beyond the gates, some angel of the Heavenly Courts will let us 
look into its pages, and then we shall know, as never before, the 
infinite depths and tenderness of mother-love. 

This is the song she sang, rocking her baby while the day died in 
the west, and the vesper-star trembled into sight above the hill, as if 
it were a lamp hung out from some window up.in Heaven, to guide 
the feet of weary wanderers home at nightfall : 








Visitor. 


‘* Little darling, rock and rest, 
Folded in thy mother’s arms, 
On the heart that loves thee best, 
And would shield thee from all harms, 
With the twilight angel near, 
Pleasant may thy slumber be, 
And while thou art sleeping, dear, 
Mother loves and prays for thee. 


**Child, be true for mother’s sake; 

Looking down the coming years, 
How the hearts of mothers ache, 

And their eyes grow blind with tears, 
There’s a prayer in every kiss, 

As they think of what may dc, 
Always, child, remember this, 

Mother loves and prays for thee. 


** Little one, if I should climb 
Up the golden stairs of God, * 
I should see thee a!! the time, 
And the ways where thou hast trod, 
When the path grows dark and wild, 
Sorely tempted thou may’st be, 
But remember then, my child, 
Mother knows, and prays for thee.” 


The blue eyes of the baby closed as blossoms do at nightfall, and as 
he slept upon her breast she wondered if he was to falter and fal) in 
the march of men, as so many had. Was this little one, who was 
fairest in her eyes of any in the world, to get lost in the night of sin, 
as so many others had? No! not if a mother’s prayer could keep 
him in the right way. 

The years went by, and brought life to some, and death to many, 
and the mother who sat in the twilight and sung her babe to sleep 
was one to whom the years brought the great change of death. 

Her boy was grown to man’s estate now, and his heart was like a 
book upon whose pages the record of life is yet to be written. 

Would the record be of good or ill? Who knew, save God? 

Aiter his mother died, he went out into the world, knowing little of 
the ways of men, and ignorant as he was of the sin and evil in the 
world, and trusting in the honor and truth of those he met, it is not 
to be wondered at that he fell in with those whose truth and honor 
were not to be trusted. The companions with whom he spent much 
of his time were young men who lacked the true nobility of manhood 
—that vital principle which leads its possessor to do right because it 
is right. Gay, light-hearted fellows, whose motto was that life was 
short, and one must make the most of it. But they never stopped to 
ask themselves what it was to make the most of life. They fancied, 
I suppose, that they were solving the problem by the way in which 
they lived, but their way of living was really making the least of life, 
because they squandered the grand possibilities God had put in their 
way. When this boy began this kind of life, he felt, in a vague way, 
that he was losing something, and he was. He was losing the purity 
of soul and life which had made him different from others whose 
training and early influences had been less helpful and uplifting 
than those he could look back to. He was staining his soul with the 
grime of sin and folly, and such stains are hard to get rid of, so hard, 
indeed, that but few ever get wholly rid of them, but he did not 
mean to be bad, the trouble was, he did not stop to think. 

It really seems, sometimes, as if God puts out his hand, and keeps 
us back from the danger our own folly leads us into. It was so in 
this case. I do not know just what it was that his companions pro- 

sed to do, but it was something bad, and there was a struggle in 

is mind before he consented to join the gay, thoughtless party, but 
they told him he must go with them, they had counted on his help, 
and he consented. They were to meet at a certain place, just after 
dark. He set out for the place of meeting, and went slowly down 
the street, wishing he had not promised to go with them. but he Aad 

romised, he told himself, and he must keep his word. Ah! but it is 

tter, always, when one knows he has promised to do something 
wrong, to do the right by refusing to go farther with the matter. 
Stop, think over it, and face square about. He knew that he was 
doing wrong, but he lacked the moral courage to retrace the steps he 
had taken. He passed a house where some one was singing. He 
stopped and listened. What a thrill went over him when he heard 
the low, sweet voice of the woman he could see rocking her baby to 
sleep, singing the song his mother had sung so often. Softly the 
last line of the first verse came floating out to him— 


’ 





** Mother loves and prays for thee.’ 
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Was /zs mother praying for him then? He asked the question of 
himself in a startled way. He had not thought much about that old 
song of late. The woman sang on, and he listened, and it seemed 
as if a voice spoke to him out of vanished years— 
**Oh my child, if I should climb 
Up the golden stairs of God, 
I should see thee all the time, 
And the paths where thou hast trod, 
When the way grows dark and wild, 
Sorely tempted thou may’st be, 
But remember then, my child, 
Mother 4nows and prays for thee.” 

He dropped his head‘upon his hands, and thought—his mother 
had “ climbed the golden stairs of God."” Could it be true that she 
saw him all the time? If she could, how her heart must ache! for 
God knew he had made some crooked paths. ‘ Mother,” he cried, 
‘‘T am sorely tempted, help me.’ He stood there for many minutes. 
He had begun to think at last. He felt that he had reached the 
turning-point in his life. Two roads were before him, One was the 
road to a higher, better manhood. The other led down into the 
valley. He must choose between them. 

** Child, be true for mother’s sake, 
For she loves and prays for thee ’’— 

sang the woman to her babe. It seemed to him as if it was his 
mother’s voice, from Heaven, He could feel the holy, helping 
influences of her prayer, and he grew strong and brave. “I will 
begin a better life,’ he cried, as he lifted his face to the sky, where, 
somehow, he felt his mother was, and the words were like a vow. 
Who shall say his mother did not hear him, and weep for gladness, 
Weep, I said. Not that, for there are no tears in Heaven, but she 
knew, I am sure, and was glad. ‘‘ Mother,” he cried, “help me to 
be true. Your song has saved me, I think.’’ That was years ago. 
He has never broken the promise he made to lead a better life. 
To-day he thinks of her who rocked him to sleep upon her breast, so 
long ago, and believes that she sees and loves him yet, and prays for 
him, I believe it. EBEN E, REXFORD. 
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LITERATURE AND MUSIC, 


THEO. PRESSER. 











Crt HE heavenly maid, Music, bears the closest relationship to 
eas Dame Literature. From the earliest days of man's history to 

the present, they have marched side by side, hand in wen’ 4 in 
happy companionship. 

In every order of civilization, music appears as natural as articulate 
sounds. When the command went forth from Saul ‘‘to seek out a 
man who was a cunning player on the harp,” the poet David was the 
one selected. In the Grecian civilization, the poet Homer is reported 
to have gone about through the streets of Athens singing his immortal 
poetry. In the times when writing was little practiced and printing 
unknown, things of great importance and of common concern were 
proclaimed and communicated through song. The rhythm and 
melody tending to fix the language and the truths on the memory. 
Thus Cicero remarks that it was the custom among the ancients to 
sing the praises of their heroes at public festivals, and Aristotle 
observes, somewhere, that the ancients sang even their laws. The 
practice of singing was véry common in the early Hebrew Church, 
especially in thanksgiving. Their systems of music are, however, 
entirely extinct. Scarcely any record is preserved that gives a clear 
idea of what ancient music was. It is known that modern music is 
based on quite a different tonal system. 

The Japanese government has just recently shaped its scale and 
system according to ours. Harmony, or combinations of sound, was 
unknown to the ancients. The few fragments that have been pre- 
served show no traces of harmony. Their instruments had but few 
tones, and hence we conclude that all ancient music was played or 
sung in unison. 

And yet with their defective system and absence of harmonic 
effects, it is remarkable how high a value the ancients placed on 


music. This must have been due, in a great extent, to the natural 
beauty of the human voice. They saw beauty in music through 
their lofty and cultivated intellects; and the soft, charming tones of 
the Greek language was music in itself. The magical power of the 


tones of Orpheus, Sirens, etc., were mere mythical and poetical 
images. They show a beautiful imagination—nothing more. 

Here are some of the wonderful things Amphion is credited for 
doing : 


‘¢ Amphion, too, as story goes, could call 
Obedient stones to make the Theban wall; 
He led them as he pleasel—the rocks obeyed, 
And danced in order to the tunes he played.” 





The ancients admired the same qualities in music that are still 
admired. The worship and adoration is the same, only the idol is 
changed. The effect and power of music is at all times the same. 
It needs not any peculiar system or any certain notation or in- 
struments to produce its effects. The Orientals, to this day, are 
disagreeably effected by our modern music, while they enter into 
their rude and semi-barbarous melodies with enthusiastic eagerness. 
The ancient philosophers and poets sang the praises of music in lofty 
strains, Plato paid the highest encomium to music-when he wrote 
that no man could be truly virtuous whose life was not in harmony 
with music. Pythagoras assigned it even a higher place than it now 
holds, when he penned the lines that music stood far above the 
senses, that only lofty intellect was able to’ judge of it. Chiron held 
the good opinion of music in valuing it above morals and medicine as 
a means of culture. Could they hear the music of to-day there is no 
telling to what transcendent heights they would have extolled it. 

Music is pre-eminent in intensifying and deepening the meaning of 
words; in expressing more fully their import; it enhances the spirit 
of poetry ; it colors and imparts beauty to expressed thought ; it lends 
an oratorical fascination to the most simple utterances. Its value in 
literature cannot be too highly estimated. No words, no oratory, no 
painting—nothing can express so beautifully the exquisite and del- 
icate shadings of thought and feeling as music. It is the mediator 
between the intellect and the affections. 

In the medizval times the union of poetry and music was complete. 
In those days flourished the Minne-singers of Germany, the Trou- 
badours of Italy and Spain, and the bards of the early Scots and 
Saxons. These poet-musicians were powerful in their influence. 
They held the reins that moved the masses to action. They were 
honored and courted by all. Emperors and Kings were to be found 
among their ranks. Every poet was his own composer and inter- 

reter, With his harp as a lyre he went about singing into the 

earts of the people the brave deeds of their heroes, and inciting them 
to patriotism and courage—rousing the fury of the army—love was 
portrayed—virtue painted —knowledge disseminated. Among them 
were geniuses of the highest order, and some of their poetry would do 
honor to any age. 

As music developed into a distinct art it marked out a channel of 
its own, It was found that music had its poetry as well as poetry its 
music. At heart the poet and musician are still the same as in early 
days. The dissolution is caused mainly by music. It has unfolded 
its charm and power and is lifted upinto an independent art. It asks 
not words to express the varied emotions of the heart. It is far 
reaching in its resources and yet greater in its wonderful possibilities— 


** The tide of music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity.” 





Man has gone almost beyond himself in music, and naturally it 
would become somewhat alienated from literature. For a great 
in these times to compose his own music is as difficult as it is 
improper and would seem like wedding one’s self. He would only 
succeed in destroying his own fame and writings were he to attempt 
it. The technic of the art of music has grown too complicated. The 
mastery of its difficulties are only overcome by great talent and 
tedious process of study. The best text now for music is that which 
is incomplete and only ‘gies | expresséd, and leaves the rest to be 
completed and told by the music. In fact, in the musical drama— 
the opera, the question is who wrote the music of the orchestral score, 
and little concern is given to the Le Only in rare cases do we 
find the poet and musician eombined. Wagner isa striking example 
of this kind. But it must be observed that ner is pre-eminently 
a musician, a reformer of the opera, and as sack he will go down in 
history. Modern music however, has not lost its charms to the 
literary world. Not only does modern literature attach supreme 

ower to it, but its intrinsic reality is shown in a substantial manner 
a the personal devotion and love many of the greatest minds have 
for it. Goethe is a good example of this kind; and not a few of the 
most celebrated writers have won reputations as practical musicians. 
Among these I will mention Milton, who was a clever organist and 
violoncelloist. He inkerited the talent from his father, who ranked 
well among the composers of his day. Milton, when speaking of 
music is always technically correct and strictly exact in his terms. 
Moore, the Irish bard, possessed fine taste for music. Many of the 
national airs of Ireland are attributed to him. His compilation and 
original melodies gained for him a place in musical history. The 
late Sidney Lanier was a musical amateur. He played the violon- 
cello admirably, was a member of the Peabody Orchestra of Baltimore. 
Gladstone, the Prime Minister of England, they say, plays the piano 
excellently. 

The nobility of modern Europe practice musicextensively, Without 
the assistance and sympathy they have given it in the past, music 
would never have been what it is. “ss castle had its musicians; 
every insignificant court its orchestra. e royal patrons were often 
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accomplished players. Thus, Frederick the Great is generally known 


as the conceited flute player, giving concerts and playing before the | 
most distinguished musicians. The Duke of Edinburgh is a composer | 


of the highest order, his works are creating quite a stir in England as 
they are having public hearing. If the King of Bavaria is no 
musician, he certainly does all in his power to promote art. What 
would the “music of the future "’ school be without his support? 

Rousseau, the French philosopher, was a distinguished composer 
and writer-on music. He invented what is now known as the 
melo-drama, Luther is the composer of many chorals and much 
church music, To this list, doubtless, many others could be added; 
and were the musicians who figure in literature to be mentioned, the 
list could be swelled to an indefinite extent. It might be said that, 
ordinarily, the gift of composing is accompanied with a taste for 
literature. In so far as dealing with feeling of the heart, literature 
and music have a common aim and end, each strengthening the 
other. Both are mediums for the expression of our emotional na- 
ture. The field of literature encompasses the whole range of human 
thought, while music is chiefly confined to the emotional realm. 
Literature attempts to outwardly represent emotion; music attempts 
to act it. Literature is definite; music indefinite. The one reaches 
the heart through the intellect, the other through one of the senses. 
Both can alike be degraded or elevated. Both can ber the stamp 
of genius—both are products of the human mind, and as such they 
ought to be used to draw man nearer to the end for which he was 
created. 


HERE AND THERE. 


as Winter Singing Classes are about commencing. The fol- 








lowing ideas and suggestions are offered to teachers and pupils 
engaged in such work, in the belief that they are worthy of 
attention. 

Classes ought to read in one key as well asin another. This they 
never do if they stay in the key of C until they are ready to uader- 
stand the structure of other keys. 

Some of us have felt that we must not sing in the key of G, or D, 
until we could exf/ain why G or D instead of C, becomes key-tone. 
Here is where we have made a mistake. We can just as well get 
some fractice in the different keys before explaining them as we can 
in the minor and chromatic scales before explaining them. Indeed 
many teachers who get their classes to sing the minor and chromatic 
scales well (practicing by imitation) before they explain them, say 
that it is the right way. They say that the practice should come 
before the explanation and that the explanation is much easier when 
the practice has preceded it. “‘ Do these things and ye shall snow 
of the doctrine ""—is their favorite motto. 

One of the greatest things in reading music is certainly to get used 
to the Zooks of the staff in its different adjustments. All singers know 
that the first line of the Trebie staff for instance, ooks entirely dif- 
ferent to them when it represents ‘Aree or mi in the key of C, from 
what it does when it represents ove or do in the key of E flat. It is 
the same line, but the est flats at the beginning of the staff give it 
an entirely different complexion. The importance of getting the class 
accustomed to these different looks of the staff in different keys ear/y 
in their course cannot be over-estimated. Their not understanding 
the reasons for what is done will not in the slightest degree hinder 
their practice. We therefore suggest: Practice easy lessons in every 
key among the first. Simply say, “‘ when there are two sharps at the 
beginning of the Treble staff the space below stands for ‘‘ do,’’ (the 
true name for that space, by the way, is “ first space,"’) then go on 
and practice without further explanation. When you have written 
two or three lessons with that adjustment of the staff and they have 
been well sung, put the four sharps at the beginning and say : ‘‘ When 
the staff is arranged in this way, the first line is the place for ‘‘ do,”’ 
then go on and get used to that. Do so with one flat at the begin- 
ning, then one sharp, then three sharps, and finally two flats. is 
will make every degree of the staff stand for “do,” beginning with 
the first added line below (C) and going up one degree each time. 
This is better than skipping about, as would have to be done if one 
sharp were taken first, then two, then three, etc. That must be done 
later (one sharp ata vr yf when the explanations are made and the 
class are to understand the “ whys and wherefores,’’ but now while 
the sharps and flats at the beginning are merely arbitrary signs 
meaning nothing to the class excepting to show “where ‘do’ is,” 
(and that to be remembered by main force without reasons to help 
the memory) it is easier to go up one d at a time in 
adjusting the staff. Two things should be here observed: st. Take 
the true pitches—D for do in the two-sharp arrangement, E for do 
in the four-sharp arrangement, etc. 2d. Practice equally from the 
Base Staff, simply saying as before, “when two sharps are at the 
commencement, do is one degree higher than in the key of C,” or 
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“ do is represented by the third line,” or any other direction that will 
be simple and clear and will not involve further explanations. An 
advantage in doing this work in this way is, that later, nothing wi// 
have to be unlearned or taken back. Vhe adjustments of the staff 
will be the same when they have learned the structure of the keys 
and the reasons for all the signs used to represent them (even in 
Minor keys “do” will apply the same). The new pitches will be 
the same when they know their absolute names (F-sharp, B-flat, etc., 
which names it is not necessary to know for this practice), still they 
will find out a good deal without an effort on the part of the teacher 
in that direction. The class having sung in every other key as much 
as in the key of C (of course this means only Major keys), will have 
become accustomed to the mutations of the syllables—will have 
become accustomed to a certain look of the staff with do in a certain 
place—will have felt to a considerable extent the pitches that they 
sing which were not in the key of C (F sharp, for example, instead 
of F), and when the time for explanation comes it will be found that 
there will not be much to explain. The class will have done it and 
so will “know of the doctrine,” at \east will know so much of it that 
the doctrine will be an easy matter. It is a pity that there is not a 
book with all this arranged to the teacher’s hand, but while waiting 
for such a book (there will be one) write the first lessons on the black- 
board. The following is a specimen of the simple off-hand work that 
answers very well for that purpose : 


asetegsteeliestsierieriere | 
Do, mi, sol, 


“Now, class, when those two characters called sharps are at the 
commencement of the Treble staff, ‘“‘do"’ is on that lowest space. 
Sing the lesson, applying the syilables in that way (teacher gives 
them the right pitch). When they have sung it correctly he says 
** Now sing these words " — 
** Sing this little song with me, 
Sing it in the key of D, 
And you’ll find we’ll all agree.”’ 


When they have sung it he says: ‘ Now let us divide into three 
divisions. Let the first begin. When the first division begins the 
second line, let the second begin, and when the second division 
begins the second line, let the third begin, and after you have begun, 
sing ‘round and round ”’ until I tell you to stop.” It will be found 
that the class will sing such lessons just as easily in the other keys as 
in C. In fact it would seem as if the first space or the first line were 
an easier place to start from than the added line below. G. F. R. 
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Influence of Music on the Circulation of the Blood. 








eR ; 
AL) picasa observes that music excites, both in men and in animals, 


pleasant and unpleasant sensations, the effects varying with the 
individual and with the quality of the music. 

The Greeks long ago discriminated several forms of music, 
according to their influence on the body, under the names of 
Phrygian, Lydian, AZolic, and Doric styles. Aristotle saw in music 
one of the most important means of education, and Plato considered 
it to be necessary that music should be studied from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth year. 

Pythagoras held that music might be made serviceable in the treat- 
ment of various diseases. In short, the ancients were well aware 
that the human body is powerfully affected by music. Dogiel made 
a series of experiments, both on men and animals, the results of 
which he sums up in the following propositions: 

First, music exhibits an influence on the circulation of the blood, 
both in animals and in man. 

Secondly, the blood pressure sometimes rises, sometimes falls. 
These variations in the blood pressure depend essentially on the 
irritation of the auditory nerve on the medulla oblongata, which is 
apparently in direct continuation with the auditory nerve. 

hird, the action of musical notes and pipes on man and animals 
expresses itself for the most part by infrequency of the cardiac con 
tractions, and hence it follows that the automatic centres of the heart 
act with greaf energy. 

Fourth, the variations in the circulation, consequent on musical 
sounds, coincide with changes in the respiration, though they may 
also be observed quite independently of the respiration. 

The variations in the blood pressure are dependent upon the pitch 
and loudness of the sound, and on the tone color. 

In these variations of the blood pressure the idiosyncracies of the 
individual, whether man or animal, are plainly apparent, and even 








the nationality, in the case of man, has sonie effect.— London Lancet. 
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STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF BACH. 


Continued. 





CHORALES. 


(ig) T a meeting held a few days since in Boston, looking to the 
ya reformation of church music, Mr, Cart Zerrahn deprecated the 
(4. present prominence of quartet singing, and recommended 
that congregations be taught to sing some of the chorales of Bach. 
When this suggestion is acted upon we may expect to see infinitely 
more of culture and appreciation in the pew and pulpit, while Chris- 
tian people will be enabled to praise God more effectively. The ques- 
tion has been a source of trouble to many a church. Howcan we 
best subserve the interests of the Church, its worship and good 
music ? Some good people who are interested only in the matter of 
worship strongly oppose every thing in the form of church music 
outside of the singing of a few threadbare tunes ‘‘that everybody 
knows," believing that every step taken to improve the church 
music is in the direction of worldliness and profanity. Others desire 
fine music, artistic singing, and even display (vocal and instru- 
mental). What does it matter, if it destroys every feeling of wor- 
ship? What if it does turn the church into a concert hall? Let us 
have fine music, and let only “ professionals "’ engage in rendering 
it, for the Lord is worthy of the very best. The argument on both 
sides is plausible, and there are many conscientious Christian people 
on both sides. But the result is that in some churches one hears 
only the most doleful, monotonous and uninteresting whining, howl- 
ing and screaming, in which there is probably some heart, but no 
music. On the other hand other churches have all their singing 
done by quartet choirs and soloists, where you hear poe nesny 
finished performances of the masterpieces of Millard and Campana, 
in which there is some music, but no heart. 

Well, what is to be done? Let us imagine something we have 
never seen, and try to satisfy the Christian and musical heart beth. 
Suppose a.congregation should employ a man to improve their con- 
gregational singing, and at the same time give him to understand 
that he was to elevate the standard of music in their midst. wapre® 
he should gather around him and the organ a large chorus of church 
members, and drill them thoroughly in the singing of the chorales of 
John Sebastian Bach. Let this chorus sing them over and over to 
the people, and encourage the people to join in the singing. With a 
strong chorus and a powerful organ teach the people to sing in time 
and tune, and, within a few years, men who go ‘there to worship will 
have there hearts stirred as they have never been stirred before, and 
musicians who chance to fall in there will linger to hear the last notes. 

But why do we say Bach's chorales? Some people wi say im- 
mediately, ‘*Such a thing is absolutely impossible.” ‘ Bach is for 
the musician, and not for the people."" Letus see. What is it that 
the people need? First, they must have melodies that are simple ; 
in other words, they can not sing florid passages. A congregation 
will never sing ‘* With Verdure Clad.” We must have melodies 
simpler than most of the modern Sunday-school music. What melo- 
dy can be more simple than Bach chorale melody? But the objec- 
tion will come from some quarters that, however simple the melody 
may be, the harmony is intricate, and the people will all be compelled to 
sing the melody only. This means that so much of the modern church 
music is entirely wanting in the matter of counter-point that we can 
never take hold of any music in which there is the slightest intelli- 
gence displayed. To this objection our reply shall be; If the peo- 
ple can not learn to sing the alto, bass and tenor in music that really 
has alto, bass and tenor parts written, let them sing the melody. 
The drilled chorus and the organ will make these parts as prominent 
as they need be, until the people's ears are familiar with them. But, 
after all, these parts are not more difficult in Bach's chorales than the 
melodies. The only trouble is that we are accustomed to hearing 
and singing altos that run in thirds and tenors in sixths, and basses 
that are never caught away from the tonic, dominent and sub-domi- 
nant; while in such chorales as Bach's each part is an indepen- 
dent melody (simple though it may be), yet with a significance of its 
own. This is what constitutes counter-point. This is the most en- 
during feature of music. A melody may be ever so beautiful—a 
Mozart or a Rossini may have conceived it—but take it away from 
intelligent harmonies (harmonies that can only be imagined by the 
man who adds learning to natural gifts), and it falls lifeless to the 
earth. No such detached melody can live long. We speak of Ros- 
sini as the great melodist. The knowledge and art of counter-point 
was with him a matter of such small consequence that within these 
less than one hundred years his well known works have dwindled 
down from forty operas to five. It required about that length of time 


for Germany to realize anything of the importance of Bach's works ; 
and now, after another half century, we are just beginning to im- 
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mortalize even his smallest scraps of composition. The secret is— 
counter-point. 

But not only are these chorales simple and ideal specimens of 
musical composition; their spirit is the truest spirit of devotion. 
Worldliness, sensuality, frivolity, display alike are banished far away, 
and the man who intelligently sings of love and mercy, and truth 
and glory, by making use of one of these beautiful church tunes, 
has found a medium of expression for the deepest feelings of the 
human heart, and has learned how to worship in sacred song. Let 
organists turn their attention to volume § (Bach's Organ Works), and 
give congregations sometimes the oportunity of hearing one of 
those choral preludes. 


MUSICAL GOSSIP, 


Verp! celebrated his 7oth birthday in October last. 

BrAuMs has finished a new symphony, soon to be produced in 
Berlin, 

Absey finds the expenses of his new opera house much more than 
he anticipated. 

CaRL Rosa is having a new opera written him by Villiers Sanford. 
The libretto is by Gilbert a Beckett. 

SIGNOR SCHIRA, a well known London teacher and composer, is 
dead. ~He was born at Malta in 1815. 

‘“* MARIE Stuart "’ is the name of a new opera by Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, to be produced in London early in 1884. 

EDWARD SOLOMON, the English composer, has been declared a 
bankrupt. The liabilities are £7,030; assets, £375. 

Mr. ABBEY’S assistant conductor is a brother of Campanini, only 
twenty-three years old, and said to be very talented. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has postponed his visit to America, making a 
trip to Germany instead, to bring out his Scandinavian symphony. 

PERUGINI, of the wildly rolling black eyes and languishing look, 
is again in America. Mapleson proposes to put him on the grand 
opera stage. 

PATTI! refuses to sign an engagement with the Gyes for next sea- 
son at Covent Garden. Mapleson has offered her inducements to 
go to California. 

Sir Geo. MACFARREN’S new oratorio, “ King David,” written for 
the Leeds Festival, is in preparation by a number of prominent 
English societies. 

THE latest invention in musical instruments is a soprano French 
horn with a “chromatic compass" of five octaves, by E. G. Heid- 
rich, Breslau, Germany. 

Way is it that librettists for German comic opera almost invariably 
seek some recondite historical period, of no interest to anybody, as 
the source of their plots ? 

Cart Rosa believes in encouraging home talent. He has several 
operas by English musicians in his repertory, and more being writ- 
ten by rising young composers. 

Tue Paris Conservatory will celebrate its tooth birthday next 
April, An academy of music has existed in Paris since 1666, but its 
work was confined mostly to church music. 

Tue Czar of Russia has removed the interdict which his father 
placed upon Rubinstein's ‘‘ Der Kaufmann Kalaschnikon,” and it is 
to be performed both in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 








Sir Geo. MACFARREN'S opinion of Wagner, as expressed in a re- 
cent lecture, is not a very enthusiastic one. He does not deny either 
his influence or his genius, which, in fact, are undeniable. 


Sir Micwaket Costa has informed the managers of his proposed 
testimonial fund, that, in consequence of an unfortunate investment, 
he would much prefer that the testimonial take the form of a money 
gift. 

RUBINSTEIN is being tempted to visit the United States again, He 
has received an offer from Pollini, the Hamburg impressario, to"the 
tune of $125,000, being thrice the amount paid ies by Grau on his 
former visit, yet he hesitates. 

MLE. VAN ZANDt, the American prima donna, who made such a 
great success in Delibe's ‘‘ Lakme,” is expected in America next sea- 
son. “Maurice Grau wants her for Abbey. Mapleson is trying to 
secure her for himself. Strakosch is bound to have her, and Gye is 
trying to coax her to go to London. 

MACKENZIE’S new cantata, ‘The Rose of Sharon,” written for 
the Norwich Festival, discards the allegorical interpretation of the 
text, and treats the subject according to the literal school of Jacobus, 
Umbreit, etc. The libretto is by Joseph Bennet. 













/ 
WELL WORTH WORKING FOR! | 
ed 
OW few—how really very few—teachers strive to inculcate 
feeling! Those who recognize it when presentin music are 
very considerably more in number. With many, feeling is 
synonymous with expression, that is to say, its outward and visible 
sign is ~, pp, /, #, and other terms. It is a quality; so evanescent, 
so delicate, so elusive, that no one dares to say they understand it, 
but no true musician fails to recognize it. Dr. Haweis, in ‘“‘ Music 
and Morals,” endéavors to describe it, but it eludes his facile pen. 
We know that it exists, but its natural history is yet to be written ; 
we know that it is one of music's chief charms, yet we cannot 
summon it by any mechanical means like a /orte effect by the use of 
the loud pedal, or by diligent practice as in the case of a difficult 
passage. To some degree, and under some circumstances, it is com 
municable, but the artist to-day may fail to clothe the same music 
with the subtle essence which yesterday gave it supreme beauty. 

Some day, doubtless, others will understand it, when the functions 
and operations of the grey tissue of the brain are understood, but it is 
not likely that any reader of this will then be living, so far away 
seems the probable elucidation of the mystery. : 

The teacher who would lead the pupil into this arcanum has a 
hard task, and there are those whom he can never hope to lead 
thither at all. The unfortunate who fails to /ee/ music is deprived of 
music's supremest delight—he or she stands outside the Jenetra/ia, 
the cor cordium of the art. 

Just how he is to communicate this knowledge is a task which gives 
the earnest instructor much thought. In a certain sense he is 
obliged to adopt the literal meaning of the word, educate, that is to | 
draw, to drag out, as the blacksmith draws out a bar of iron. On the 
other hand the teacher must also give himself away, and if possible 
transfer his feelings to the pupil, and if possible ignite the emotions of 
the scholar by a spark from his own fire. An eloquent tongue, and 
a vivid grasp of metaphor will do much to stimulate the pupil's | 
imagination and convey impressions. : 

The other day I was in a room, where I overheard a famous 
teacher giving a lesson. I shall not attempt to reproduce the idiom, 
or the strange accent of a foreigner, I would certainly fail as I would 
fail in the endeavor to describe the enthusiasm with which he sought 
to stimulate his pupil's mind. The scholar had just performed the | 
selection in a dry, perfunctory style, correct as to notes, attention to | 
expression marks and tempo, when the professor broke out: “ Ah, | 
my dear Miss, you have played that correctly. Just like I would | 
take a sheet of paper and punch a lot of holes in it, some long and 
some short, and then feed it to one of those organettes, or mechan- 
ical organs. You want to do something different, you want to be | 
something far better than a machine. You might just as well buy 
your music by the foot and run it through a machine—just like a 
machine saws wood, or planes a rough board smooth. If you play 
music that way, it is far better to buy a mechanical organ or a music- 
box, it is far cheaper beside, and not so liable to make mistakes. 
You want to be better than a machine of wood and iron. You have 
seen the white rose just from the bush, with the dew trembling on its 

tals—-it suggested purity and sweetness. You have seen a sleeping 

be with its fresh, clear skin—that, too, has suggested stainless 
purity and lack of evil thouglit or deed. So with this piece, you must 
think of purity, repose and sweetness, and shut out all idea of noise, | 
or motion, or darkness. You surround yourself with these ideas 
until you can almost feel tear-drops trembling on your eye-lids. 
With this in your mind, endeavor to color the music; seek to trans- 
mute these thoughts into the notes.” 

The professor poured a stream of similar comparisons into the 
young lady's ear, with an accent and a truthful, enthusiastic ring 
in his voice which told how sincerely he felt. After this the pupil 
re-played the selection. This time she made several errors, but the 
music had something to say ; she clothed the dry tones with sentiment, 
she breathed the breath of life into the cor It meat something 
to her, and would mean something to the listeners. 

Simple and seemingly simple unto childishness, the teacher's 
speech made the lesson one worth paying for. He had commun:- 
cated an idea by suggestion, which systems or books would not give, 
and an idea which gave her a glimpse into the Holy of Holies of 
music, and music's true mission and meaning. 

It often happens that the same piece rf music may have two 
meanings totwo different people, just as two — may be differently 
effected by the same picture or statue, but there will be relationship 
which still snaintains the composer's thought—it is the same language 
but a different accent. Even the musical bungler, unless he be a 
dullard of the worst type, will not try to pound out Chopin like a war | 
march, or play a Field nocturne like the Highland-fling or the | 
Racquet galop. There is a quality both in the music and the per- 
former which resists that. 


| feeling, music comes like a benison from Heaven. 
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To the man or woman who has learned to /fee/ music, to play with 
g, Speaking of the 
blessing music brings, a noted writer says 

“What is she to do with the wary hours, with the days full of 
intolerable sunshine, and the nights full of the pitiless stars? She has 
read till her head aches, but her reading leads to nothing. She has 
worked till her fingers ache, but what is the work good for when 
done? The steam-hammer, as it contemplates the everlasting pin's 
head, cannot help feeling that if some day, when the steam was on, 
it might give one good smashing blow, it would feel all the better for 
it. To women—and how many thousands are there in our flacid 
drawing-rooms !—who feel like this, music comes with a power of 
relief and a gentle grace of ministration little short of supernatural. 
Ah, what heavy burdens seem lifted up, and borne away in the dusk! 
Her eyes are half closed ; her heart is far away ; she dreams a dream 
as the long yellow light fades in the west, and the wet vine-leaves 
tremble outside to the nestling birds; the angel of music has come 
down ; she has poured into his ear the tale which she will confide to 
no one else, and the restless, ‘unsatisfied longing has passed ; for one 
sweet moment the cup of life seems full—she raises it to her 
trembling lips, what if it only is a dream—a dream of comfort sent 
by music! Who will say she is not the better for it? She has been 
taken away from the common-placeness and dullness of life—from 
the old books in the study, the familiar places in the school-room, 
and the people in the street, she has been alone with herself, but not 
fretting or brooding—alone with herself and the minstrel spirit. 
Blessed recreation that brings back freshness to the tired life and 
bouyancy to the heavy heart. Happy rain of tears and stormy wind 
of sighs sweeping the clear sky and showing once more the deep blue 
Heaven of the soul beyond.” 

But music has no such balm, no such restfulness without feeling. 
The music must come from within, not from without; the executant 
must exhale as well as inhale it, ana the exceeding preciousness of 
its reward is worth a world of effort. WARKEN WALTERS, 
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THE ORATORIO. 


CONTINUED 


A | HE opera is the highest form of dramatic music; the symphony 
“6 \ the highest form of instrumental music, and the oratorio the 
e2% highest form of sacred music. In fact, we are inclined to 
claim for the oratorio the highest and grandest of all forms, for it, in 
a sense, includes them all. Our reasons for this claim we gave some 
time ago, but it may be well to repeat them. 

The grandest conceptions of the grandest minds have, in all ages 
in the world, been inspired by sacred or religious themes. 

{ The term “sacred or religious '’ we use advisedly, though at first 
reading it may appear as if we were making a distinction without a 
difference—but we can not discuss that now 

The best instrumental music of the old masters, such as the sub 
lime works of Bach and Beethoven, were in many, if not most in 
stances, the outpouring of religious fervor, or inspired directly or in 
directly by some sacred subject. Both of these illustrious men have 
testified to this fact again and again. 

In connection with vocal music our claim is still more apparent. 
Grand and worthy as some of the secular compositions are, they have 
for obvious reasons never reached the grandeur, beauty and worth of 
those whose subjects have been of a sacred or religions nature 

The stream can never rise higher than its source, and necessarily 
the inspiration which comes from secular themes can never be so ele- 
vated or complete as that which is derived from higher and holier 
ones. 

It will be noticed that we do not deny inspiration or genius of a 
high order to those who have given us entertaining and instructive 
secular works of an operatic nature ; but while granting all that may 
be rightly claimed for them, we still assert that the oratorio is far su- 
perior to the oe in real merit, its music is far more elevating and 
ennobling, and it possesses superior educational belongings. rhe 
moral superiority of the words it would be ridiculous to dwell upon.) 

Granting that the world could not well spare either, which could it 
give up with the least loss, Bach's /assion Music, or Verdi's Travi 
ata? Mendelssohn's £/ijah, or Mozart's Den Juan? Handel's Mes 
stah, or Meyerbeer's Robert the Devil? 

Those things are the worthiest which not only have for their 
themes the noblest subjects, but which also have a purpose above 
that of mere entertainment or amusement. It is yet undecided what 
Wagner's place is with his ideas of artand music. His purpose was a 
worthy one, and far above that of the opera composers who pre- 
ceded him, but he failed, so far, in rousing the deeper emotions 


| of his hearers by his innovations. This, which he so much desired to 
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accomplish, in opera, is always done when any of the grand orato- 
rios are properly performed. They appeal to something below the 
surface. They are far more educational for this very reason. 

Che most popular and widely known oratorios of the present day 
are Handel's Messiah, Haydn's Creation, and Mendelssohn's Sé 
Paul and Elijah, All of these writers have other oratorios more or 
less known, The above are standards. A large number of orato- 
rios hava been composed since Mendelssohn's time, some of which 
have attracted public attention, and a few of these may prove them- 
selves worthy to be classed with the above, Handel wrote the J/s- 
staf in an incredibly short space of time. It was nearly all com- 
pleted within two weeks, and was first performed in Dublin, at midday 
of the 13th of April,1742, under Handel's personal direction, with Mrs, 
Cibber, Mrs. Avolio and Mr, Dubourg as the chief singers. The ex- 
citement produced by the remarkable work was unbounded, and the 
popular interest in the Afesséa# has remained intact up to the present 
day. It was first performed in this country at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, In 1790, 

Of Handel's own works next to the Afessiah, Judas Maccabaus is 
the most popular in England, and is often performed there. 

The Creation by Haydn was composed in t795. It was not com- 
pleted until 1798. On being urged to hurry its completion, Haydn 
replied, “‘I am long about it for I wish it to last long.” Papa Haydn, 
as he was familiarly called, was sixty-three years of age when 
he began the composition of the Creation. It was a success from the 
first. First performance in America was by the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, in 1817. 

Mendelssohn's £/:jah was written for, and first performed, at the 
Birmingham (Eng.) Festival, August 26, 1846, himself conducting. 
“The reception left his warmest admirers nothing to desire." Men- 
delssohn died at the early age of thirty-eight. 
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VOICE-TRAINING AND THE PUBLIC, 


FREDERIC W. ROOT. 











[Continued from October Number.] 

iq) NOTHER aspect in which is manifested popular indisposition to 
yan use ordinary tests of common-sense and analogy, is the belief 
>; that laws of growth operate differently in music than elsewhere. 
No one ever disputes the fact that, to learn to write or draw gracefully 
and effectively, the learner must make countless repetitions of com- 
paratively unmeaning lines; that, for a long time, effort in the direction 
of fine writing or spirited drawing will fall short of the mark; and that 
only by endless continuance of these efforts will one’s faculties attain to 
fluency, strength and grace, the mind to conceive clearly and 
comprehensively, the hand to execute readily, and the eye to criti- 
cise acutely. Laws of growth are here understood in a general way. 

Teachers and pupils recognize them in all branches of handicraft 
and art except in singing. In other departments of musical study 
the spirit of analysis may not have permeated profoundly as yet; 
still the teaching in these departments is more in accordance with 
what is known of the laws of development. The instrumentalist 
must acquire firm, independent and rapid finger-action before he is 
expected to perform properly; also certain mental conditions. such 
as a sense of rhythm and dynamic proportion that come of slow 
development. The properly equipped composer must have a great 
technique, so to speak, in handling themes and _ progressions. 
acquired by going slowly and steadily through the different stages 
of harmony and counterpoint. He must also have the mental con- 
centration and comprehensiveness, together with quickness of 
imagination, which can only come by patiently following the laws 
of growth to the period of fruition. All this is generally conceded in 
these departments; but people seem to imagine that singing is 
exempt from such evolution. The voice is a familiarly used gift; is 
in constant exercise, and responds readily to our behests in speech. 
It does very well, too, in its natural state, for short and easy flights 
in song, even seeming quite effective, sometimes, in singing with 
others. Herein may lie the reason why one finds it hard to believe 
that a slow and laborious process is necessary to build a method 
upon which good solo singing can rest. Instrumental students 
know well, for instance, that they must study rhythm, that a vast deal 
of counting time has to be included in their work. How many 
people have any such ideain connection with private voice-work? 
Probably most of those who honor this essay with their attention 
would at first incline to think it strange if I should claim that those 
who learn singing should study rhythm more carefully than any other 
class of musical students; and that the singing-school custom, of 
having each singer beat time, should be continued, in nearly all 
cases, until an advanced stage of progress is reached. 

May I digress to remark that clean, crisp rhythm is rarer than it 
ought to be in the musical world? Vocalists do not cultivate it; and 
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instrumental soloists too often seem to imagine that expression 
consists largely in treating rhythm in a fantastic and capricious 
manner, hen anyone is announced as remarkable for his inter- 
pretations of Chopin (and there are many such), 1 have learned to 
expect absurdities of rhythm to be piled Pelion upon Ossa; for there- 
by, in some occult manner, is exemplified the remarkable insight of 
the player into the poet's mood. Fortunately, the orchestra is de- 
barred from such “new readings,” and “poetic insights,” being 
under the elementary necessity of keeping time; from it, therefore, 
we get our music spoken with simple eloquence instead of sickly 
affectation. ‘ 

Instrumental students are also well grounded in the idea that 
independence in the different muscular actions, combining to form 
their technique, is the first great object of t.eir study. This necessity 
is just as great with vocalists; yet how many will belive me when I 
make the claim, or how many instructors go to work upon that 
principle? How many set patiently and_ systematically about 
reconciling in the throat the two great antagonistic essentials of 
tone, and thus form a perfect vocal contraposition? Ask a compan 
of amateurs, regarding an organist, where the principle of independ- 
ence in technique comes in, and they will readily instance the 
contrary motions of the two hands, or of the fingers of one hand, or 
of the left hand and the feet; they will at once perceive the complex 
divisions of mental impulse, occasioned by simultaneous attention to 
stops, combination pedals, swell balance, key-boards, etc. These 
observers will not differ essentially in indicating the things that must 
receive an organist's attention in practice before he can perform 
effectively. But ask the same question of the same people regarding 
a vocalist, and you will get no reply or a variety of conflicting spec- 
ulations and guesses. 

But I have said enough, perhaps, to define the class to which I 
refer—the class which does not see in the art of singing an occasion 
for such commonplace study as other branches require, but regards 
it as a spontaneous renee ges He man’s higher nature, or as an 
endowment obtained through rapid working of some mystic 
formula. By the ordinary operation of supply and demand, this 
phase of popular aspiration toward music is ministered to by its 
appropriate class of teachers, and it is a large class, Their war-cry 
is, ‘‘ Method.”” Almost always it is, “ Italian method." But that 
is not enough; it must be, ‘Old Italian method."" Further than this 
there may be thrown upon it the lustre of some famous name of 
modern times, and we have, ‘‘The Old Italian method, as taught by 
Lamperti,” or San Giovanni, or Marchesi, or some one else— 
perhaps all of them. To reach the very summit of attractiveness, 
Ses one must announce the consolidation of Italian, French, 
German and English schools or methods. Of course, no claim can 
be stronger than this; for it is, I believe, conceded that Russia, 
Spain, Scandinavia and the Orient have contributed nothing of 
importance in this direction; and as to our own country, could any- 
thing be more repellent to the truly inspired young vocalist than 
the idea of studying by an American method? 

if I may borrow the American Eagle for a moment, I should like, 
upon its pinions, to make another digression, and say that, in my 
belief, the method of the future for nearly all branches of musical 
study is a European germ planted in American soi]. Pestalozzi, of 
Switzerland, gives the world a philosophy of teaching; an American 
takes it home with him, adapts it to music, and elaborates a system 
of teaching the art to the masses, which first produces wonderful 
effects here, and then is complimented by being copied in Europe 
with very successful results. Americansstudy the piano in Germany 
and France, then return and devote themselves to putting what they 
have learned in shape for democratic dissemination; that is, the 
analyze, grade and systematize it so that it shall be practical and phil- 
osophical. 

Our voice-teachers study in Italy, and return to us bringing their 
modicum of attainment, together with a considerable amount of maxim 
and tradition, altogether composing an outfit which might be described 
as a friend ef mine described his share of the profits of a banking- 
house to which he was ‘admitted as junior partner—“ Rather small, 
but deuced respectable! "’ 

This foreign flavored and ‘‘ deuced respectable’ equipment of the 
voice-teacher, when it reaches this country, is destined to get turned 
round and round, examined on all sides, by means of sundry 
scientific axioms, and variously modified in ways suggested by 
Yankee common-sense until affectation and nonsense are removed 
from it and something like method appears. It must at present be 
confess¢d that much more remains to be done in this direction. But 
it is being done; and vocal method, as well as others, perfected in 
this country where not the few awh yen - ones are alone provided 
for, but where the people are considered, will command the attention 
of the musical weal of This is evidently reasonable; anyone may see 
that good results are obtained by illogical and desultory teaching 





when the class contains none but those whose intuitions are acute 
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and refined; but where the masses are concerned, method must be 
quite perfect to succeed at all. It is only another argument in favor 
of democratic over aristocratic institutions. I can now dismiss the 
American Eagle and proceed with my subject. 

Each of the teachers, that we are at present considering, seems to be 
constantly putting forward the idea that the method by which he works 
has some remarkable and exclusive efficiency ; and this claim is made 
because the public is ready to believe in the possibility of it. You 
cannot weary these people more than by disturbing their airy 
superficiality and involving them in speculative considerations of 
vocal mechanism. Ask them, for instance, of the tongue's actions 
in vocaliz«tion, and they answer promptly enough that it must be 
held down with its tip forward, But try to go further and see if there 
are circumstances wherein these actions will not answer all re- 
quirements, and they seek ae &: in current phrases about purity of 
tone and equality of register. If you persist, and pin the discussion 
down to definite propositions, such as, What effect may the tongue's 
action have upon timbre of voice or upon tone-placing, they are 
bored ; and, if nothing else will silence your importunity, they will 
bring forward the knock-down argument that the old Italians never 
talked about these things; that ra produced his remarkable 
pupils without bothering himself with such questions. ' 

To be continued, 


A QUEER OASE OF VIBRATION. 


SINGULAR EFFECT UPON THE HUMAN BODY OF A GREAT WATERFALL. 








years that when a body of troops crosses a bridge the step must be 
broken, otherwise the regular tread of such a heavy weight of men 
will throw the structure into vibration so violent as to endanger its stand- 
ing. It is also well-known, though it has not been fully established until 
recent years, that large buildings have their key-note, and that factories 
standing near dams have been put into such vibration by the quivering of 
the falling water that they have seemed in actual danger of dactrantion, 
so violent has been the oscillatory motion. When the water has subsided 
the motion has ceased. The explanation is that the particular volume 
and velocity of the water struck the key-note of the building, and set it 
in sympathetic vibration, It has been held by some that there is a par- 
ticular key to the sounds of nature, and the hum of the city streets has 
even been fixed by some upon the key of F. So much by way of prelimi- 
nary is necessary to a ready understanding of the remarkable story narra- 
ted below. During one of the numerous floods which occurred just after 
the recent protracted drouth in Northern New Hampshire and Vermont, 
one ofthe watchmen of a large factory near a high head of water went 
up to the cupola to get a good view of the rising freshet. He was an 
unusually firmly built man, young, elastic and vigorous. In stature he 
was five feet and ten inches in his stockings, and his weight was 180 
unds —just the length and weight to vibrate to the key of G, It was 
ate in the afternoon, but not time for him to go on duty for the night. 
His sleep in the forenoon had been disturbed, and so, after watching the 
water for a time and becoming satisfied that there was no immediate 
danger, he dropped into a plain pine chair, and in a few minutes was fast 
asleep. 

But while he slept the waters rose. It was about eighteen inches deep 
on the dam, and the broad sheet that poured down was in a visible quiver 
from end to end from its own vibration and that of the volume of air 
behind it. It was just the vibration to strike the key-note of the factory. 
A tremor began to be felt even to the foundation. In the fourth story it 
was disagreeably strong, and in the cupola was even violent. It awoke 
the bane ean and he found himself under its influence. In every part 
of his body he felt the peculiar motion, A numbness and lack of power 
to control his mucles overcame him. He knew not the fatal influence 
which seemed to hold him resistlessly; but the truth was that his key- 
note was exactly the same as that of the factory, and his closely-knit body 
was vibrating many times a second in unison with the building, No 
sound was yet audible from the vibration, but as the tremor became 
strong@ it seized upon his vocal cords and set them in motion. 

Frightened and desperate, he made a determined effort to free himself. 
He struggled to rise from his chair, but could not command his mucles. 
He opened his mouth to scream, but emitted, instead, a prolonged 
sonorous note of his fundamental pitch. This sealed his doom. It was 
a fatal error, caused by his lack of scientific knowledge and forethought. 
Up to this time the vibration had siezed upon his vocal cords only,but 
this strong note, added to the quivering of the mill, which was of 
itself on the point oftaking entire possession of him, threw his whole body 
into vibration, violent and uncontrollable. His vocal cords would no 
longer emit any sound whatever. His whole body began to hum like 
the hot bars of singing silver explained in a recent Lowell Institute 
lecture, the entire man vibrated so intensely and rapidly as to make a 
singing sound, and his voice was fnetgtlle of separate action. His 
fingers trembled so that they had an uncertain boundary, like the edge 
of a buzz-saw. His head quivered violently; his feet were not to be 
clearly seen, The inevitable consequences followed. Human flesh 


Ane Boston Advertiser says that it has been well known for many 











could not endure the strain, It broke at the ends of the fingers; blood 
oozed out. The nose and ear-tips became blood-shot. The encasing 
boots were not strong enough to protect the feet. Gradually all the ex- 


tremities became frayed out, like a flag flapping in a gale. The large 
blood-vessels were in turn exposed and ruptured. With the increasing 
loss of blood, and utterly helpless to move or cry, the poor watchman 
succumbed to his fate. He fell upon the floor, and weltering in a pool 
of blood, gradually lost consciousness. Life could not long remain, and, 
though the flood subsided within two hours so that the vibration ceased, 
yet the relief came too late. The unfortunate man was found dead the 


next morning, and no one at the time could explain the cause. The 
coroner's jury returned a verdict that he came to his death by causes to 
them unknown. If any moral is to be drawn from this hitherto un- 
known calamity, it is the danger of singing too much in one key, and if 
anything can teach the moral with vivid force, **experientia’’ does it. 

The Visiror wishes to remark annent the foregoing, that the so called 
**queer case of vibration,” is the less ** queer ’’ thing about the story. If 
the watchman was a/one in the factory, and was found dead the next 
morning, how were all these peculiar sensations he experienced reported 
to the historian of the event? Whence came all the details so graphic- 
ally set forth in this remarkable narrative? Verily, the imagination of 
man is powerful, and the Boston Advertiser has been fooled by it.—[Ep. 
VISITOR. 


———— 
ee 


THE STORY OF LAKME, 








HE story of Lakme, by Delibes, is as follows: The heroine, 
Lakme, is the beautiful daughter of Nilakantha, a Hindoo 
riest, living with her father in strict seclusion, in sacred 
grounds, whose profanation being entered by common mortals is 
considered a crime punishable by death. The grounds are invaded 
by a party of English officers and their ladies, among whom are Ger- 
ald and his affianced, Ellen. They find nobody there, because 
Lakme has just left with their companions to visit a sacred stream in 
the vicinity, but are attracted by some jewels Lakme had left behind 
on a seat. Gerald proceeds to inspect these jewels as a souvenir of 
his lady-love, and stays behind against the advice of his companions, 
who leave the ground fearful of the consequences. Gerald is sur- 
prised at his work by Lakme, and a case of mutual love at first sight 
is the consequence. She makes him depart, however, shortly before 
her father’s return, but the latter suspects from his daughter's 
changed behavior that somebody has intruded, and swears to kill the 
offender if he ever discovers him. This discovery is made (in the 
second act) during a great festival on the public square of the city 
where Gerald and his friends reside. Nilakantha mixes with his 
daughter and his followers in the crowd, and makes Lakme sing, 
expecting that her voice will be certain to attract the intruder. His 
wo ser proves correct, for hardly has Gerald heard the tones of 
Lakme’s voice when he shows his joy at meeting her again, Lakme 
is ordered away by her father, while he takes counsel with his fol- 
lowers as to how to punish Gerald, but she does not obey and man- 
ages to see Gerald, to warn him of approaching danger, and ask him 
to flee with her to the jungles, where they will be protected by her 
faithful slave, Hadgi. But, while Gerald is willing enough, the ap- 
proach of the Brahmin procession prevents the proposed flight, and 
Gerald is surrounded by his friends, and henventned by his affianced 
for his strange conduct. When at last the Brahmins have finished 
their services, and night approaches, Gerald tries to rejoin Lakme, 
but is struck down in the very moment by Nilakantha's dagger. 
Left by the assassin for dead, he is found by Lakme, who, with the 
help of Hadgi, carries him to the retreat in the jungles, overjoyed at 
the prospect of having her lover by her side forever. But Gerald 
becomes restive. He feels charmed by Lakme, still the memory of 
Ellen, the ties and obligations that bind him to civilization, awaken 
regret in him, even while fondled by the beautiful Indian girl. Then, 
succumbing to the present charm, he promises to drink with Lakme 
from the water of a holy spring, which shall bind them together for 
eternity, when, during Eslemas’> absence on her errand after the 
water, Frederic, a comrade of Gerald, suddenly appears and stirs up 
in Gerald all the conflict between passionate love and feelings of 
honor imaginable, which is increased when Gerald, in concealment, 
listens to a gay conversation between his companions of old, includ- 
ing Ellen. Lakme reappears with the water, almost conquers with 
her loveliness all the doubts in Gerald's breast, when all at once 
military signals are heard in the distance, and the soldier in Gerald 
gets the better of his passion for Lakme. As soon as the latter be- 
comes convinced of his. she resolves to die. She eats the leaves of 
a poisonous plant, and then redoubles her efforts to make Gerald 
drink the water, He drinks, and a moment later, while he is in 
ecstasies of loye, Nikalantha appears and prepares to kill Gerald. 
But Lakme informs him that Gerald has drank the holy water, and 
that she herself will be the sacrifice the gods demand. She dies with 
expressions of love on her lips. 
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THE Musica Visitor és pudlished on the 
first of every month. 

The subscription price t $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance. 

BaF" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number, The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
ts not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month ; otherwise they 
can not be inserted, All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL VISITOR, care of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters om dusiness t5 the Publishers. 


AN interesting article on ** The Literature of 
Music,’”’ by Frank Marling, will be begun in 
the January VisiToR. 


Tue ‘*Y. M. C. A.,” of this city wishes to 
»btain a copy of the August (1883) VIsIToOR to 
complete its files. Copies sent to us will be 


promptly forwarded. 


THe Chautauqua Musical Readings in the 
Vistror this month are ‘Studies in the Life 
of Bach” and Music.” A few 
words on the subject of ‘* Music of the Bible” 
will be found in our editorial matter. 


** Oratorio 


As the holidays will be upon us before the 
issue of Visiror, we take this 
occasion to extend to all our patrons the com- 
pliments of the season and our best wishes for 


our next 


their continued prosperity and success. 


Tue New Catching Kriss Kringle is one of 
the most delightful entertainments published 
in years, and while alive with fun and sparkling 
music is also full of interesting sketches and 
information about Christmas in the olden time. 


encore nuisance has resulted in a 
by the the new 
Deutsche Theatre in Berlin, which is worth 
calling attention to. They have resolved that 
they will not allow any recalls, except on ben- 
efit nights, and on the first performance of new 


THE 


movement performers at 


works. 


THE present volume of the Visrror closes 
with this Although subscriptions 
may begin at any time it is desirable that the 
We cannot promise 


number. 


volumes be kept complete. 
to supply back numbers, though sometimes we 
Our friends will there- 


may be able to do so. 
fore see the necessity of renewing promptly, in 
order to be sure of securing full volumes, 








ALL the music printed in the VIsITOR is pre- | 


pared expressly for its pages and appears there 
before being issued in any other form. This 
plan is the opposite of that of some of our 
contemporaries who issue their music first in 
other forms and then serve it up warmed over, 
two or three years old (see copy-right dates) to 
the readers of their journals. 





A subscriber objects to some of the ‘‘ new 
fangled*’ names given to musical enter- 
tainments. There is force in what he says, but 
the term ‘‘conversational,”” we presume, is 
applied to that class of ** musicals” in which 
verbal descriptions are given of the com- 
positions performed, and their composers. We 
do not see any special objection to the new 
name when thus used, although in many cases 
there is evidently astraining after effect. 





Tuis is a good time to remind our friends 
that we have a large list of useful articles from 
a music port-folio to a grand piano, which may 
be had by securing subscribers to the Visrror. 
If you want any kind of music or music book, 
an elegant music-holder, organ or piano, or any 
other article of musical merchandise, you will 
find this a very pleasant and easy way of 
getting it. Send to our Publishers for a 
premium list. 





Ir is amusing to watch the efforts of some of 
our musical journals to get’ up an argument 
with other similar papers or with distinguished 
men in the musical profession. It seems diffi- 
cult for them to attract attention in any other 
way. The ‘chip on the shoulder” policy is 
all that is left them, When no reply is forth- 
coming; when the chip is left unmolested, 
these fighting editors are inclined to attribute 
to timidity the silence occasioned by contempt. 





WE invite the attention of our readers to Mr. 
Bird’s letter in another part of this Visrror. 
The letter will be a valuable aid to all inter- 
ested in organizing similar societies. The 
New York Club seems to be officered by 
people who mean business and who know how 
to get their forces into good working condition. 
The ** Molian” has our best wishes for its 
success, and we call upon all members of the 
C. M. R. C. in its vicinity to give it their 
hearty approval and support. 





THE questionable practice of newspapers, 
daily, weekly, secular and religious, of adver- 
tising dishonest schemes for money-getting, has 
received a fitting rebuke from the Ausica/ 
(NV. ¥.) Courier, We most cordially second 
this excellent paper in its laudable endeavor, 
though we fear it has an up-hill row to hoe. 
Money is powerfully powerful. We propose 
to have something to say on’ this subject our- 
selves shortly ; in the meantime we bid the 
Courter, God-speed, 





THE 13th volume of the Vistror begins with 
the January number. We are pleased and 
encouraged to hear of its increased interest and 














usefulness, as evidenced by the many good 
words we are constantly receiving and by the 
constant and increasing accessions to its sub- 
scription list. While making no special prom- 
ises for the new year, we can say that no back- 
ward step will be taken in the management of 
the paper, either by Publishers or Editor and 
that new features and new writers in addition 
to those which have already made the Vistror 
such a favorite are to be added to its attractions. 





Merry Christmas. 


Before another VISITOR appears the Christ- 
mas holidays will have come and gone. We 
must anticipate a little, therefore, and extend 
to all our friends and readers now our best 
wishes for a merry Christmas and a happy 
New Year, 

Though the exact date of the first Christ- 
mas day can never be accurately fixed, and 
though it is hardly probable that it occurred 
any time in our cold and blustering Decetaber, 
the essential facts which cause it: observance 
are not doubted, and, that being the case, it 
matters but little that we are unablé to hold 
the anniversary upon the very day and date of 
the first Christmas 

What a strange power and influence comes 
upon human hearts at the Christmas-tide. 
This is all the more noticeable on account of 
the condition of the natural world at this sea- 
son of the year. Cold, bleak, barren; all 
beautiful and green things hidden by the ice and 
snow ; all flowers gone ; all song birds silenced; 
nature dark and gloomy; the sun refusing its 
summer length of service; long, cold, dreary 
nights and dreadful storms. 

Yet, in spite of all these forbidding surround- 
ings, the heart of the great world warms and 
beats with the vivifying influences of the 
Christmas days. A gentle, but irresistible 
power is exerted on the hearts of men, and 
kind words and loving, thoughtful actions 
spring to life, though all nature itself be frozen 
dumb. As the outer world draws in upon it- 
self in cold and icy silence, the inner life re 
news itself, and thoughts and deeds of kind- 
ness come again that were well nigh smothered 
and forgotten in the rush and care of business 
life in the milder seasons of the year. 

There is much that is suggestive in this fact, 
for fact it is, We appeal to the individual ex- 
perience of our readers in support of it. Ob- 
servation teaches us the same thing. Note 
the merry faces of the busy shoppers; the 
arms laden with mysterious packages’ ; the 
cheerful word for stranger and friend; the 
generous gifts to the poor and needy; the un- 
sealed fountains of brotherhood bubbling up in 
all human hearts, and overflowing in eye and 
voice and deed. Note the untiring industry of 
the strong and able to provide entertainment 
and aid for the poor and needy, These things, 
though not confined to any season of the year 
in our beloved land, are more noticeable and 
aliveatChristmas. The very atmosphere seems 
full of blessing and incentive to good deeds, 
as if the angel singers of long ago were come 


























again to cheer the world with their heavenly 
music. 

Doubtless, they have come again. Or, better 
and more blessed still, sweet influences from 
Him of whom they sang pours down upon the 
waiting world, as it remembers His sweet com- 
ing on the earth so many years ago. 

At any rate, the influence is upon us, and we 
all feel it, and manifest in one way or another, 
The song of Bethlehem is the song of both an- 
gels and men, and the Great Gift of two thou- 
sand years ago makes glad in ways of His 
own the hearts of all peoples on the anniver- 
sary of His birth. Perhaps, if they were 
thinking of him always as much as at Christ- 
mas time, they might have Christmas all the 
year. - 





-—-—-— ..___ 


The Music of the Bible. 


It is a very difficult matter to arrive at a just 
conception of what constituted the most an- 
cient instrumental music. This difficulty is 
not lessened by the ‘*New Version” of the 
Bible, for, if there was any difficulty before, it 
is more than doubled now by the seemingly 
careless use of terms when the subject of 
music is in question, It is this indifference to 
correct musical definitions in the translations of 
both old and new versions of the Scriptures 
that makes it difficult to arrive at a final and 
satisfactory conclusion in regard to the 
matter, 

There can be no doubt of the scholarly at- 
tainments of the translators of the Sacred 
Word, but it is evident that in the past, as 
now, the musical culture of theologians was 
sadly neglected for what they considered more 
important things. This neglect has much to 
do with the doubtful state of things in regard 
to the music of the Bible. Had they been 
musically informed and interested, their trans- 
lations would have been more accurate ii. re- 
gard to music and musical instruments. As it 
is, we have several names applied to the same 
instrument, all meaning different things. Here 
is one instance. In Matthew ix, 23, the Au- 
thorized Version. reads thus: “And when 
Jesus came into the ruler’s Kouse and saw the 
minstrels,” etc. The Revised Version changes 
** minstrels '’ to ‘*flute-players,’’ and * noise” 
to **tumult,” etc. A careful study of the 
music, instruments and customs of the time 
will convince any one that these changes are 
all wrong. The ‘‘ noise” was the music of the 
pipes, and the “minstrels” were the singers, 
hired for the occasion, to moan and bewail the 
dead, To call the musicians “ flute-players ” 
is to give them a specific character not war- 
ranted by the text, and to create a false im- 
pression concerning ancient musical instru- 
ments. As the subject is one of the 
important studies of the year in the Chdu- 
tauqua Musical Reading Club, of which 
Tue Visiror is the official organ, we 
deem it necessary to advise our tead- 
ers to take these facts into consideration, ant, 
if possible, compare all versions closely with 
the original, 





The following, from the New York Tribune, 
will be of use at this time. 


**This whole subject is one of the most diffi- 
cult with which the translators of the Holy 
Scriptures have had to contend, and the ques- 
tionable character of the work of the revisers 
of the New Testament in these few instances 
ee a premonition of the task before the Old 

estament company, whose work will compass 
an exposition of an elaborate musical system, 
of which nothing is preserved but the names. 
Despite the advance of this century in archxo- 
logical knowledge, even riper achadanhi than 
the present will be required to give to ques- 


“tions as to the character of the o'd instruments 


and the meaning of the headings of some of 
the Psalms. determinations which will meet 
with general acceptance from musical scholars. 
The Authorized Version of the Old Testament 
is faulty in its nomenclature of the ancient in- 
struments, and the mistakes are of a kind cal- 
culated to create erroneous impressions con- 
cerning the musical art of the Hebrews. Even 
the divisions into families of stringed, wind and 
percussion instruments was not always re- 
garded, and in some instances the names of 
instruments of comparatively recent origin 
were given as equivalents for old Hebrew, 
Chaldaic and Assyrian names—a confusion 
which the Seventy promoted by their transla- 
tion. The King James translators and their 
predecessors were very gropers in a province 
that exacts ingenius study, and the careless- 
ness in this regard was of a piece with that of 
mny translators of ancient works, who lack- 
ing technical knowledge of some of the sub- 
jects treated, made use of modern terms re- 
ardless of the anachronisms which resulted. 

nm instance comes to mind in the work of 
Whiston, the translator of Josephus, who, in 
translating plektron by ‘*a bow,” put an in- 
strument of the viol tribe into the sacred b»nd 
employed in the temple at Jerusalem, whereas 
diligent research has failed to discover any 
bowed instruments of music in the possession of 
any of the people of Holy Writ.” 





Where Are the Italian Singers? 


A glance over the operatic field at the pres- 
ent time will showa remarkable lack of Italian 
singers of any marked characteristics. The 
time was when Italy controlled the market, so 
to speak, but that time has passed away. 

Whatever may be said of the present Italian 
singing methods (atid much may be written in 
their favor), the fact remains that native sing- 
ers of decided ability are not forthcoming, 
or rather, we should say, that Itahan singers 
do not retain the prominence in operatic 
ciréles which once they held. 

It does not follow, however, that there are 
no more great singers produced in Italy, the so- 
called ** land of song.’’ There may be other 
reasons than lack of supply or deterioration of 
quality for the present condition of things. 

Tt is evident that Italy can no longer have 
a monopoly in great singers. The names of 
those prominent before the public to-day is 
proof of this. Though other nations have in 
former times furnished vocalists who have been 
worthy rivals of the sons and daughters of 
sunny Italy, yet they were fewand far between. 
Now this is all changed. The great singers of 
to-day are not Italians, neither have they re- 
ceived the larger part of their training iu Italy. 

Other countries have begun to produce 
voices, ‘and America, the youngest of them all, 
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is not a whit behind the best of them in this 
matter. Some of the most talented vocalists 
of the day, operatic and otherwise, are of 
American birth. We speak now not merely of 
singers whom America delights to honor, but 
of those who have received the stamp of Eu- 
ropan approval. Neither do we refer, spe- 
cially, to American singers who have made 
their reputations in English opera. Taking 
the Italians on their own ground, their own 
operas and theirown language, the present con- 
ditior of things shows more celebrities of 
English, German and American, than Italian 
birth, 

These facts are suggestive and full of prom- 
ise for the future. Let our musical educators 
make the most of them. 


————— 


City Wotes. 


Currier’s orchestra will take pa 
Wetherell testimonial. 





in the 


A week of English opera, by the Emma Ab- 
bott Opera Company, began November 26th. 


Mr. D. B. Towner is to have charge of the 
music in the Union Methodist Church, Coving- 
ton, the coming year. 


The neat and tasty arrangement of the stage 
at the first chamber concert, was not the least 
among the attractive features of the entertain- 
ment. 


Mr. Lawrence Maxwell, besides attending to 
the duties of his profession, has charge of the 
organ and music of the Seventh street Congre- 
gational Church, 


W. H. Pontius’ new song, ‘* Constancy,” is 
out with a new lithographic title. It isa most 
charming composition, both in melody, treat- 


ment and sentiment. 


There is a prospect at last of having 
some symphony concerts by our home musi 
cians. Ifthe plan is carried out, Michael Brand 
will be the conductor. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen is meeting with suc- 
cess in Boston. She will probably take a 
prominent part in the Christmas concert by 
the Handel and Haydn Society. 


Miss Ollie Torbett, daughter of Gen. Tor 
bett, of Indianapolis, Ind,, is one of the most 
promising violin pupils of Prof. Jacobsohn 
She is to appear in concert this season. 


Our old friend, W. F. Sherwin, is connected 
with the New England Conservatory of Music, 
and not the Boston Conservatory, as previously 
announced. Peace to his ashes, all the same 


There will probably be two Opera Festivals, 
one at Music Hall, and the other at the Queen 
City Theater, *‘over the Rhine.’’ If the com 
etition will bring prices down to a reasonable 
back so be it. 


Prof. Schradieck is a valuable addition to 
the Cintinnati musical circles, as well as to 
the College of Music. It has been prophesied 
that he is too much of a musician to remain 
long connected with the above named institu- 
tion. 


We have very little faith in the reality of the 
present operatic row. Our opinion is that the 
whole thing is an arrangement of the managers 
to attract public attention and procure a vast 
amount of free advertising, in both of which 
they have succeeded. 


We would call special attention to the 
Wetherell testimonal concert, to be given De- 
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cember 12th, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall. Mr. 
Wetherell has not been able to make the jour- 
ney South he anticipated. We hope that the 
testimonial will be a substantial one, as it now 
promises to be, 


Mr. Geo. Magrath is rapidly winning his 
way to the front ranks of American pianists. 
We are pleased to see his merits acknowleged 
by our city papers and professional musicans, 
He reserves a good portion of each day to hard 
study and practice. Many possessing but his 
present attainments consider themselves ‘fin- 
ished.”’ 


Mr. Thomas’ engagements—Materna, Win- 
kleman, Scaria. 

The above trio constituting the most cel- 
ebrated German singers of the present time, 
have been secured by Theodore Thomas for his 
Musical Festivals next year. They come by 
special permission of the management of the 
Imperial Opera House. 


John Church & Co.’s Christmas publications 
for this year are meeting with most unusual 
success, though their annual sales have always 
been large. Bischoff’s ‘Hail, Heavenly 
Dawning,” is a fine piece of writing, ‘* And 
There were Shepherds,”’ by Turpin, hassprung 
at once into popularity, while the ‘Christmas 
Selections” for this are going by the thousands, 
and are said to be the best ever issued, 


The soloists for the ‘‘ Messiah,”’ Christmas 
week will be Remmertz, Toedt, Winant, and 
probably Pappenheim. The people have come 
to look for the annual presentation of this 
grand old oratorio as a part of Christmas, and 
Christmas would hardly seem like Christmas 
without it. The chorus is in fine condition, 
and will soon begin special work upon the 
‘* Messiah,” though most of its members know 
the music by heart already. 


Mr. Geo. Schneider had a large and appre- 
ciative audience at his second recital, Novem- 
ber 13th. The clearness of his technique 
makes it a pleasure to listen to him, apart from 
the intrinsic value of the music, and the good 
taste and power of expression displayed in the 
playing of it. If students knew the value of 
Mr. Schneider’s recitals as a means of educa- 
tion, and fully appreciated that fact, College 
Hall would not be large enough to contain the 
audiences that would flock to hear him. We 
would remind all such that they can not afford 
to miss these grand opportunities for hearing 
the choicest music, well played. The next 
concert will be on Tuesday eve, December 
11th, 


It is a pity that those who arrange our en- 
tertainments should not consult together 
and arrange, if possible, that their con- 
certs should not come too close to each other. 
We know that this can not always be done, 
but if each entertainment is to be successful, 
some attention must be paid to the fact that 
there is a limit to physical endurance. On the 
11th, 12th and 13th, respectively, occur three 
fine concerts, to all of which lovers of good 
music would like to go, but, as it is, doubtless 
one or all of them will suffer somewhat in the 
lack of patronage, simply because, though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak, and these 
consecutive concerts, together with one’s other 
engagements and duties, will be more than can 
be properly attended to. 


The first chamber concert was a most enjoy- 
able affair. The playing of the Quartet could 
not have been better. The grace and airiness 
of the Haydn music was brought out to perfec- 
tion. This, to us, was the best rendering of 
the evening, perhaps because of our special 
fondness for Haydn’s compositions of this kind. 
The whole program was artistic and satisfac- 
tory. The second concert was given No- 





vember 22nd, the following being the pro- 


gram: 

Tele Op, O..  < coe ee Bees oe 8 Brahms. 

1. Allegro. 2. Andante con moto. 

8. Scherzo (presto). 4. Finale Pieare giocoso). 

essrs. Carpe, Jacobsohn and Brand. 

Songs—Humiiity....-+. 6+ see ws Schumann, 
WOMANS sos oa es ta CS Spohr. 
: Mrs. Ada Wilson Burhaus, : ; 

Scherzo—Strings .... «++ esse Rubinstein. 

Sonata—A major,Op.@9........++-. Beethoven. 


1, Allegro ma non tanto. 2. Scherzo (allegro{molto). 
8. Adagio cantabile. 4. Allegro vivace 
Messrs. Carpe and Brand, 


Intermission. — 
Quintette—G. minor... 1... ee ee eee Mozart. 
1, Allegro, 2. Minuetto Allegretto. 


8. Adagio ma non troppo. 4. Adagio—allegro. 
Messrs. Jacobsohn, Buck, fam, Broekhoven and 
rand. 


Of this we shall speak next month. The 
projectors of these delightful concerts deserve 
the thanks of the public for inaugurating them. 


Trade Hotes. 


C. D. Williamson, Columbus, Ohio, music 
dealer, has given a realty mortgage for $1,700. 








Square pianos are obsolete in Europe, and, 
from present indications, they will soon be- 
come so in America. 


J. Frank Giles, the well-known music 
printer of Boston, has failed; liabilities $10,- 
500, assets ‘* nominal.” 


New Orleans is to have an Industrial Expo- 
sition. The cesses exhibition held in Amer- 
ica since the Centennial is promised. 


The London Trades Review is inclined to 
resent the New York Courier’s insinuation that 
the reason why American pianos are not sold 
as largely as American organs are in England 
is because the price is beyond the reach of the 
average Englishman. 


The New England Piano Co. has one of the 
most complete manufactories in the country. 
The building is 210 ft. front, 65 ft. deep, and 
seven stories high. The interior is fitted with 
every convenience, and has facilities for turn- 
ing out 100 pianos per week. 


Purchasers should be cautioned against the 
‘*half-price” system. It may safely be taken 
for granted that when goods are offered at 
half-price, they are either old or shop worn, 
inferior manufacture, or the retail marked 
price has been doubled for the purpose. 


An American mechanic has invented a con- 
trivance for turning over music es. It is 
worked by a treadle and gently picks up the 
page which it lays smoothly on the opposite 
one. We have seen several inventions de- 
signed for this purpose, but none did the work 
surely and well. 


English dealers in musical instruments have 
never favored the American plan of local 
agencies, at least the plan has never succeeded 
with them. There are indications that the 
system has been worked for all it is worth in 
America, and some better and more equitable 
arrangements should be adopted. 


A London International Exhibition on an 
extensive scale is proposed by the Crystal Pal- 
ace Company, for next year. There has been 
none since the invention of most of the great 
improvements in American pianos and organs, 
and if the American manufacturers should 
send exhibits the result would doubtless be 
beneficial to this country. 


We are no admirers of the English designs 
for harmonium and piano forte cases, yet 
it should be remembered that while the 
English dealers are calling for tasteful 
and elaborate exteriors in order to more suc- 
cessfully compete with American orgaris, there 








is such a thing as having too much case and 
too little organ. The only merit some organs 
possess is elaborateness of design, and thatisa 
questionable one. 


The sheet music discount question is attract- 
ing considerable attention in England. It 
seems that the practice of giving discounts to 
professions (so called) has been overdone there 
as well as here. The question of what consti- 
tutes a professional should be definitely settled 
by our Board of Trade. As it is in England, so 
it is in America, any one who has ever offered 
asuggestion to a musical friend, or given a 
lesson or two to a neighbor’s child insists on 
the ‘* teacher's discount.” 


Mr. Hipkins, in his ** Technical History of 
the Piano Forte,” says that treble dampers 
were first omitted in grand pianos in 1809. In 
the original square pianos of Zumpe the dam- 
pers were used throughout. In John Broad- 
wood’s square piano of 1780 one note is left 
undamped+-the highest. In 1792 he had the 
eight highest notes undamped in a similar in- 
strument—evidently to gain “tring ;”’ as with 
his brass damper, it was not a question of con- 
venience Mr, Hipkins likewise points out 
that the lyre pedal was introduced in its first 
form in 1809-10, and adds he finds Hawkins 
was living at Philadelphia, United States, 
America, when, in 1800, he took out his pat- 
ents in his native country, England, and in 
America, 





Concerts and ( Conventions, 


Mr. S. W. Straub, of Chicago, conducted a 
Convention at Ossian, Iowa, Nov. 6, to 9. 
He will conduct the Choral Society of Holton, 
Kansas, Dec, 3, to 7. 


We have at hand a complete catalogue of 
the New Orleans Conservatory of Music, W. 
J. Warrington, Manager. The school has a 
full corps of teachers in all its departments. 


Mr. H. S, Perkins, conducts conventions at 
Humboldt, Iowa, December 11. Last two 
weeks of December, in Kansas and the Wayne 
Co. (Ind.) Convention at Kichmond, Jan- 
uary 8~1I. 


Many communications intended for this de- 
partment are crowded out on account of their 
length. We would say to our correspondents, 
be brief; state facts, and write only that which 
is likely to be of general interest. 


The Eighth Annual Musical Convention, a 
Wheeling, Ind., was recently held at this place 
with a membership of one hundred and fifteen. 
The convention was a success every way, and 
was conducted by Prof. Hubbard, assisted by 
his wife. 

Cc. C. Case conducted Conventions last 
month at Canton, O.; Coburg, Canada; Adrian, 
Mich.; and Madison, O. e goes this month 
(November) to Chautauqua Co., N, Y., and 
Detroit, Mich, He has every week taken now 
until February, 1884. 


Mr. Sherwin writes enthusiastically of the 
progress made at the convention in Ottawa, 
Kansas, which was a clear success. They be- 
came se thoroughly interested that a society 
was formed, called The Ottawa Musical 
Union, with Prof. C. A. Boyle, as Conductor 
and Mrs. Boyle, as Pianist, using Dr. Root’s 
‘*Chorus Castle” at present. Prof. Boyle and 
wife were estimable members of the National 
Normal, and have lately removed to Ottawa 
as instructors ia the Baptist University there. 
In connection with the Convention, (lasting 
ten days,) Mr. Sherwin taught an Element 
class each afternoon from 4 to §:30, in whic 
great interest was shown. It was to be con- 
tinued by Mr. Boyle. The new society will 


probably form the nucleus of the chorus for 
the great Assembly there next summer. 




















The Holian (local) 0. M. B. 0, 


New York, Nov., 1883. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE VISITOR: 

Dear Sir—A number of young people 
met in this city on October 2d for the 
purpose of forming a local club in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua Musical 
Reading Club. After some canvassing 
and corresponding, incident to the establish- 
ment in some real form of such an enterprise, 
we organized, with nine members on the roll, 
under the name of the *‘olian Local Club” 
of New York City. 

There are two classes of members — first, 
regular members, who are members of the C. 
M. R, C. as well, and take the regular course 
of reading. These are entitled to all the rights 
of membership. Second, ‘‘ local members,” 
who, not having joined the parent club, desire 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
local organization, These are entitled to all 
the rights of membership, except holding of- 
fice, and the use of the library, which, how- 
ever, they may have the advantage of on the 
payment of a ‘library fee.” 

Our objects are as follows: 

First, to facilitate the course of study as 
arranged and prescribed by the parent club, 
the C. M. R, C, 

Second, to assist the students who take the 
regular course of reading. 

Third, to musically educate, to the best of 
our ability, all our members. 

Fourth, with the help of our friends, to es- 
tablish a musical library, where books of mu- 
sical literature and scores of all the masters 
me consulted, 

e expect, further, to organize a class in 
vocal masic, which shall be open to all mem- 
bers, and to secure the services of a competent 
instructor. This class will meet once a week 
for instruction, drill, etc. The exercises at this 
meeting shall not be confined exclusively to the 
class, but we will devote some time to the edu- 
cation and development of our solo singers and 
players. The regular members, holding tick- 
ets from the secretary of the C. M. R. C., will 
also hold weekly meetings, to read and study 
together, and, in this way, not only spend a 

leasant evening, but, as ‘“‘two heads are 

tter than one,” gain new and different 
ideas which will doubtless be very profitable, 
and contribute in no smal! degree to our intel- 
ligence concerning our object of study. 

The regular club exercises will be held at 
least once in three months, and will consist of 
lectures, essays, recitals (both vocal and instru- 
mental), drills, conversations, criticisms, etc. 

We appeal to all lovers of music for their 
sympathy and support in this new undertaking. 
It is a departure from anything yet undertaken 
in our city, and, on that account, people who 
would otherwise join hands heartily with us to 
help along the good work, stand aloof and 
view our actions with doubt and distrust, say- 
ing within themselves, ‘Yes, it is all very 
good, but we prefer to wait, and see how you 
turn out; then, if everything goes all right, we 
will come in and be one with you.” In other 
words, ‘* you do all the hard work, and, when 
everything is done to our satisfaction, we will 
step in and reap all the benefits.” Is not this 
a little selfish? How much better and more 
manly would it be to say, ‘* Your club is en- 
listed in a worthy cause, and we uphold and 
second you in your efforts to increase the in- 
telligence of the public, and. promote the study 
of the literature of the highest and noblest 
of arts, and, if your undertaking fail, it shall 
not be our fault.” Such a resolve is worthy of 
any man, and, let me assure you, we will leave 
nothing undone that may tend to promote the 
prosperity of this organization. 

Now just a word to our friends, if Mr. Ed- 
itor, you will kindly allow us space in your 
valuable columns. We need your sympathy and 





Do you not love music enough to drop a kind 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| 
supportin this enterprise. Shall wenot have it? | 


and encouraging word in our ears? So far, it | 


has been uncertainty and discouragement from 
all, except Secretary Ayres, to whom we feel 
much indebted for his kind and encouraging 
communications. We understand there are a 
number of private members of the C. M R. 
C. in New York City. Would it not be well 
for all such to consider the proposition of unit- 
ing with us, and theréby effect a mutual bene- 
fit ? 

We extend a cordial invitation to all inter- 
ested in this work to attend our meetings, and 
see the work we are doing, and what we ex- 
pect to do as we advance. 


The officers are as follows: John W. Zabris- | 


kie, president; Albert R. Bogert, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles E. Bird, secretary and treasurer. 
Instruction committee: Robert Hay, chairman, 
A. R. Bogert, C. E. Bird, Miss Rena Stowell, 
Miss Mamie Zabriskie. 

For further particulars please address Chas. 
E. Bird, secretary, 400 W. 47th st., New York 
City. 


0. M. RB. 0. Readings for December, 


Ritter’s History of Music, lectures 4 and 5; 
Palmer's Theory, from question 343 to question 
443, with corresponding illustrations; Great 
German Composers, from page 58 to page 94; 
Music of the Bible (Stainer), from page 55 to 
page 118; Readings in VisiTor. 

The division is as follows: 

First week (ending December 9th).—1. Rit- 
ter’s History, from page 137 to English opera, 

age 160. 2. Music of the Bible, chapter IV. 
3. Palmer’s Theory, questions 328 to 354 
(with illustrations). 4. Great German Com- 
posers, pages 58 to 74. 5. Oratorio (Visitor). 

Second week (ending December 16th).— 
1. Ritter’s History, pages 160 to 185. 2. 
Music of the Bible, chapter V. 3. Palmer’s 
Theory, questions 354 to 395 (with illus- 
trations). 4. Great German Composers, pages 
74 to 85. 5. VistTor Readings. 

Third week (ending December 23rd).—1. 
Ritter’s History, from page 186 to Carissimi, 
page 213. 2. Music of the Bible, chapter VI. 
3. Palmer’s Theory, questions 395 to 419 
(with illustrations). 4. Great German Com- 
posers, pages 85 to 94. 5. VisiToR Readings. 

Fourth week (ending December 31st).—1. 
Ritter’s History, pages 213 to 235. 2. Music 
of the Bible (Vistror). 3. Palmer’s Theory, 
questions 420 to 443. 4. Great German Com- 
oe (Haydn), pages 74 to 94. 5. VISITOR 

eadings. 











Chicago Notes’ 





The first concert of the Mozart Society was 

iven in Central Music Hall, Thursday eve, 
Rovember 2oth. 

Prof. D. M, Hewett, assisted by his pupils, 
ave a very successful piano recital, Wednes- 
ay eve, November 14th, at Weber Music 

Hall. 

Prof, W. C. E. Seeboeck has written some very 
fine variations on the universally popular song, 
“‘Swanee River.’’ Miss Fay will play them at 
all her concerts. 

Mr. W.C, E. Seeboeck, assisted by his pupils, 
ave a very classica! soiree at Weber Hall, on 
hursday eve, November 22nd, which was 

very well attended. 

The Boston Ideals are playing a three weeks’ 
engagement at the Grand Opera House, be- 

inning November 12th. The Ideals always 
o an immense business here. 

Miss Amy Fay will give two piano recitals 
at Northfield, Minn,, in the Carleton College, 
on November 21st and 22nd. Miss Fay will 





give some recitals later in the season, at New 
Orleans. 

Charles R. Adams has been engaged to sing 
in ** Tannhauser,” a week in February, at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, in Chicago. A season of 
two weeks is being arranged for, and ‘Der 
Freischutz” will also be given. 

The ‘‘Chicago Ideal Opera Company” have 
returned from the South. ‘Two of the leading 
members, Messrs. Jno. McWade and C. H. 
Clark, who were compelled to return home on 
account of malaria, are much betternow. We 
do not think this company will go out on the 
rvad again, as they lost considerable money in 
the South. 

The oldest vocal teacher in Chicago is B. F. 
Baker. His studio isin the Weber Building. 
Mr. Baker is seventy-three years old. He 
taught in Boston for fifty years; was Superin- 
tendent of Music in Public Schools for several 
years; was Vice President of Handel and 
Haydn Society for six years, and was connected 
with the Boston Music School for twenty 
years—the first music school in Boston. 

The Apollo Club, of Chicago, is just begin- 
ning its twelfth season. Mr. Tomlins, the 
favorite conductor, has been re-engaged, this 
being his ninth yearas leader. The club will 
give three subscription concerts, the first on 
the evening of January 4, 1884, at which 
Haydn's ‘“*Creation ” will be given, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas, assisted by his 
orchestra and the best available solo talent. 
Mr. Henry Strong is President of the club ; M. 
C,. Armour, Secretary, with an able and efficient 
board of managers. The Apollo will give the 
** Messiah ’’ at Christmas. 


a 


New York City. 


In organizing for this season, the Philhar 
monic Club has made a slight alteration in its 
membership. It consists now of Richard Ar- 
nold and Philip Farber, violins; Emil Gramm, 
viola; Emil Schenck, ‘cello; Eugene Weiner, 


flute; August Kalkof, double bass. The con- 


certs of chamber music given by this club are 
among the pleasantest on record, and each 
year as they become better known, they are 


more appreciated. 

A young Belgian violinist, named Musin, 
makes bis first appearance here at the Sym- 
phony Society’s first concert, November 17th, 
Dr. Damrosch has secured for this society some 


novelties which he will produce this winter. 
Among those announced are two new sympho- 
nies: one by Tschaikowsky, in C major; the 
other, by F. H. Cowen, which will be con- 
ducted by the composer. 

Nothing is said about a May festival for the 
coming May. 

A new enterprise, which ought to be suc- 
cessful, is a series of concerts for young 
people. Mr. Thomas will conduct the orches- 


tra, to be selected from the Philharmonic Soci- 
ety, and will select works of good artistic value, 
which can be comprehended by young 
persons. 

The soloists for the opening concert of the 
Oratorio Society are Messrs. A. E. Stoddard 
and Theodore Toedt, baritone and tenor; Mrs, 
E. A. Osgood, soprano, and Miss Hope Glenn, 
contralto. The ‘ First Walpurgis Night ” will 
be sung, and Mr. Cowen’s sacred cantata, ‘* St. 
Ursula,” which he will conduct. This will be 
the first performance in America of Mr. Cow- 
en’s work, which he composed recently for a 
music festival in England— Leeds, I think. 

The Philharmonic Society announce an inter- 
esting program for its initial concert, November 
1oth. Miss Agnes Huntington, a young Amer- 
ican singer who has been studying abroad, will 
be the soloist. 

Two newclubs for chamber music have come 
into existence this fall: the St. Cecilia, com- 
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posed of four stringed instruments, which gives 
a series of concerts at the College of Music, and 
the Trio, which will be he@¥d at Horticultural 
Hall. Messrs. Emil Schenck, Bernard Boekel- 
man and Reinhardt Richter are members of 
the latter—all first-class musicians. 


THE 


| 
| 
| 


Mr. Ludwig Schenck, violinist, brother of | 
Emil Schenck, who is often heard in concerts | 


here, has come to New York this winter and 
connected himself with the leading orchestra. 

The committee for the Luther Memorial Fes- 
tival, held at 
vember i3th, invited the Oratorio Society to 
assist at the exercises. 

The New York Chorus Society has retired 
into private life, and, although its sphere will 
be more limited, will still do good work under 
Mr. Thomas’ leadership. ‘ 


india ee 


Boston 1 Ni otes. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1883. 


the Academy of Music, No- | 


Overture, which went as finely as one could de- 
sire, 

At the symphony concert of the week before 
this a great success was attained by.an Ameri- 
can vocalist, Mrs. Gower, mee Lillign Norton, 
who, under the stage name of Giglio Nordica, 
has made such a success abroad. .The hall 
was crowded, and the vocalist had a reception 
of which she may well be proud. Her singing 
of the aria of the ‘* Queen of the Night,” from 
the ** Magic Flute,’’ was full of artistic effects : 
her staccate was excellent, and her highest and 
lowest notes were finely used. 


particularly rich chest tones. Mrs. Gower is a 


MUSICAL VISITOR. 


She has some | 


graduate of the New England Conservatory of | 
Music, and it was natural that during her brief | 


stay in America she should give a reception 
there. She was assisted on this occasion by 
Professors Maas and Bendix, and the great hall 
was thronged with students, anxious to listen 
to a fellow-student who had attained the goal 
they were all striving for. Another successful 


concert reception was given on the occasion of 


The concerts have begun apace, and, as if to | 


make up for lost time, are piling up for the un- 
fortunate critic like Ossa on Pelion, First 
comes a commemorative concert, given to A. P. 
Peck, to celebrate his twentieth year of service 
as manager of Music Hall. 
cellaneous program, of 


which I need not 


It presented a mis- | 


speak in detail, but it introduced a young | 


pianist who deserves special mention. 


Miss Amy Marcy Cheney has been a pupil of | 


Mr. J. W. Hill and Ernst Perabo, but latterly 
has been under the tuition of the eminent Carl 
Baermann. She played a Moscheles concerto 
and a Chopin rondo with true musical instinet 
and without that square-cut tameness which 
characterizes the pupil dedstante. She is very 
young yet, and, if she is not spoilt by her great 
success on this occasion, she will become a 
great artist 

Che Boston Symphony orchestra have been 
giving their usual concerts with the usual suc- 


cess. Mr. Henschel has reseated his orchestra 


in accordance with European custom, and no | 


longer separates his strings in the manner of last 
season. He has also placed hiscontra basses at 
the rear; which is a decided improvement over 
the prominent position which he gave them 
formerly, in front of the wood and brass wind. 


The chief work presented since my last letter | 


was Dvorak’s new symphony. 
esting work, containing fine themes and master- 
ly development. If any thing, the composer is 
too fond of Durchfuhrung, and his treatment of 
the themes of the first movement is very long. 
The third movement —the scherzo—is a furious- 
ly wild composition, having a fierce, whirling 
figure such as one finds in Beethoven’s Dervish 
Dance, The finale is almost a hymn of thanks- 
giving, in its lofty and religious style. The 
work was received with instant favor on its first 
production, 

The last concert was also a commemoration 


It is a very inter- | 


Liszt’s birthday. On that evening a program 
made up entirely of Liszt’s music was gone 
through with, and an address on the life and 
works of Liszt was delivered by Louis C. Elson. 

Chamber concerts have also been plenteous in 
Boston recently, but perhaps the most enjoyable 
were those given by Mr. Sherwood, at Miller’s 
Rooms, in which the earlier sonatas of Beetho- 
ven were played in succession. Speaking of 
piano rooms reminds me to say that Chickerings 
have opened a beautiful new hall, excellently 
adapted for concert purposes in their new 
building. The hall was dedicated by two very 
fine concerts, at which only invited guests were 
present. The cream of the musical profession 
participated in the programs, 

To-morrow evening there is to be another 
commemoration concert, im honor of Luther's 
birthday, It will be given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and will give Bach’s cantata— 
Ein’ Feste Burg—and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of 
Praise. I will not speak of it in this letter, for 
my review is full of commemorative concerts al- 
ready, and my letter for this month has already 
reached its codaand final cadence. PROTEUS. 





The Way to get a Husband. 


Mary Russe_t Mirvorp,.in her ‘ Recol- 
lections of a Literary Life,” says: ‘*1 was 
reading the song beginning, * There’s nae luck 
about the house,’ to a friend, as well as a 
tongue not Scottish would let me, while an 
intelligent young person, below the rank that 
is called a lady, sate at work in the room. She 
smiled as I concluded and said, half to herself, 
‘Singing that song got my sister a husband!’ 

““*TIs she so fine a singer?’ inquired my 


friend. 


««* No, ma'am, not a fine singer at all; only 


| somehow every body likes to hear her, because 


concert, and celebrated the 400th anniversary | 


of the birth of Martin Luther, Naturally, 
one would expect to find a reasonable amount 
of Luther's chorale (if Luther did write it), 
‘* Ein’ Feste Burg ;”’ but I was unprepared for 
the quantity of it. First it came as the theme 
of Wagner’s Kaiser Marsch, and then as the 
chief theme of the last movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s Reformation Symphony—in which it 
seems to drop from the skies, beginning in the 
flutes, and then the entire woodwind, and cul- 
minating in full orchestra; and then it was cho- 
rused forth by a number of boys who were upon 
the platform. As we were given such a meal of 
‘*A Strong Castle is Our Lord,” I wondered why 
Mr. Henschel would not risk swinging for a 
sheep instead of for a lamb, and give us Raff’s 
overture on the same grand old tune. It is, to 
my mind, more effective than Mendelssohn's 
symphonic movement, and it would have been 
interesting to have compared the two. Instead 
of this, however, we had the great Egmont 


she seems to feel the words she sings, and so 
makes other people feel them, But it was 


| choosing this song that won William’s love. 


He said that a woman who put.so much heart 
into the description of wife’s joy at getting her 


| husband home again would be sure to make a 


| good wife herself. 
! never was a happier couplé. 


And so she does. There 
It has been a 


| lucky song for them, I am sure.’ 
' 


| singing ballads in general. 


‘*« Now, it seems to mé, that this true story is 
worth all the criticisms in the world, both on 
this particular ballad and on the manner of 
Let the poet and 
his songstress only put heart.into them, and 
the lady, at least, sees her reward.” 





’ 


Mr. Ignace Gibsone writesito the Afusical 


World—** When King George IV, paid his 
visit to Ireland in 1821, an installation of the 
knights was held in St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
the organist in the enthusiasm.of the occasion, 
ventured to use the grand swell of the organ, 


| 


cussion of the question of “ ay withow 
A.A. 





the powerful effect of which, it had been be- 
lieved for a hundred years or more, would be 
to level the whole building with the ground. 
As he played and the grand procession filed 
past beneath his seat, his heart swelled with 
the splendor of the scene, and he thought— 





‘Si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruine !’ 
He pulled the fatal stop. The grand vibration 
so long unheard resounded through the old 
building, and shook the hearts of the hearers, 
But no harm was done, and every organist 
since then has used the swell without a thought 
of fear. 





Books and Magazines. 


Our book table is unusually crowded this month, so 
that notices must be brief, ane | some must lay over un- 
til next number. 

The Century Magazine claims our attention first, 
Of it we have about exhausted our terms of apprecia- 
tion, and the excellence of the December number 
makes it no easier for us to describe. The engravings 
are up to the usual high standard, a most excellent 
portrait of good old Peter Cooper heading the list. 
The essays, stories, poems, etc., are of the high 
order of merit pertaining to this magazine. The 
cember installment of the “ Bread-winners” is- very 
strong and exciting. The story closes next month. 
‘rhe various editorial departments are not the least in- 
teresting features of the book. 


The two best magazines in the world for young peo- 
ple are the S¢#, Nicholas and Wide Awake. The bose 
weekly paper is the Veuth's Companion. We are 
pleased to make this strong assertion for these Ameri- 
can magazines, because we have had abundant oppor- 
tunity for testing the truth of it. 


The Wide Awake is published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, The announcements for the new year are al- 
ready made, and a host of good things are promised. 
The Wide Awake never goes k on its word. All 
the old favorite writers will contribute, and we notice 
in the list of contributors many who have made them- 
selves famous in other fields of literature. Two holi- 
day issues are promised, ope for Christmas and a New 
Year's number, 

The St. Nicholas for December is a holiday number 
of rare beauty and excellence, Santa Claus himself 
will find it dificult to produce any thing better. The 
poet Whittier opens the magazine with one of his sweet 
songs, “‘ How the Robins Came,” and from this on 
the book is crowded with beautiful pictures, stories, 
poems, &c., together with a fine Christmas play. 


The Eiwi@e is a monthly publication Sudgund for 
teachers and pianists, Edited and published by Theo- 
dore Presser, Lynchburg, Va. It is a new venture in 
a field but little worked as yet, and if the plan has any 
chance of success, and we think it has, it is in the 
right hands now to make a “ sure thing of it.” 


Life of Wagner, by Louis Nohl, translated by Geo, 
P. Upton. Chicago: Janson, McClurg & Co. x 

\ worthy companion to the other books of musical 
history issued by this well-known firm. The translator, 
Mr. Upton, is eminently fitted for his work, and has, 
of course, done it well. Of the author it is sufficient to 
say that he has just received the prize offered by the 
Prague Concordia for the best essay on “ Wagner's In- 
fluence upon National Art.” The book is a complete 
history, and contains the plots of Wagner's operas, 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford, New York, sends us a 
complete list of their dard and miscell. s works 
on music and musica! literature. The list comprises 
all of the more important biographies, histories, essays, 
etc., published in Europe, making an invaluable library 
of musical literature. 

The Art Interchange for November, 1883, has, be- 
sides its very valuable and serviceable notes and que-+ 
ries, two designs—Phliox and Pinks—for china paint - 
ing; an embroidery gesige for a cushion from the 
Royal School of Art N work, South Kensington ; 
an Althea design for vase decoration; several designs 
for drawn-work and for stained glass i ir. 
W. H. Eggleston, Jr., a practical artist and designer in 
Mosaic om contributes a paper on the subject, and 
there is a practical elementary article on Hammering 
Brass—the kind of home art work now uppermost 
interest. 

No intelligent reader can fail to be interested in the 
contents of the North American Review for December. 
The question of the telegraph has the place of honor in 
the number, Gardiner G. Hubbard pointing out the 
great peer a that would result from oF 
“Government Control of the Telegraph ;” Prof. 
niversity, shows the 
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Musical Mopper. 


The dairy-maid pensively milked the goat, 
And, pouting, she paused to mutter: 

I wish, you brute, you would turn to milk, 
And the animal turaed to butt her. 


Many-sidedness does not mean all-sidedness. 


Jesting and mockery are human, but fate is 
divine. 


The greatest truths are the simplest, so are 
the greatest men. 


A farmer has named one of his hogs 
‘* Maud” because it comes into the garden so 
much, 


The noise which is made by the flapping of 
a bird’s wings is not exactly the measure of the 
potency of it’s flight. 

A misprint in a recent notice of a church 
concert caused the account to read: “The 
opening hymn wasrendered by a mule chorus.” 


Catching Kriss Kringle, revised and enlarged 
is giving complete satisfaction. lt furnishes a 
whole evening’s entertainment in itself and is 
instructive as well as amusing. 


The Christmas Selections for this year, issued 
by our publishers are the very best yet pub- 
lished, say those who have them in rehearsal. 
They are indeed beautifully gotten up and 
cheap. 


Rector. ‘ Those pigs of yours are in a fine 
condition, Jarvis.” 

Jarvis. ‘‘Yes, Sur, they be. Ah, Sur, if 
we was all on us only as fit to die as them are, 
we'd do.” 


E. D. Kelsey, a prominent teacher in Almont, 
Mich., writes of ** Rutledge’s Diagram Guitar 
School” as follows: ‘*The Diagram Guitar 
School is the most acceptable, the best I have 
ever seen. Mail me three more.” 


The growing custom of putting the choir at 
the pulpit end of the church has the very seri- 
ous draw-back that it prevents a man from 
turning round and locking at the organ in a 
critical manner just before the contribution box 
approaches his pew. 


The telephone may be well enough as a 
musical disseminator, but what the country 
needs is the invention of some sort of telephone 
which may be applied to hand-organs and 
thin-toned pianos in such a manner as to con- 
duct the music noiselessly off, and dump it in 
some out-of-the-way place where it will not 
become offensive. 


“Some of the keys of this piano won't 
sound at all,” said a lady to her domestic, 
with suspicion in her eye, 

“If you please, mum, Mister Tom put his 
terrier in to hunt out a mouse, and they went 
down together among the wire things and 
jack-in-the-boxes, I told him of it, but he 
said it would do the piano good.” 


The receipt of our “annual supply” of 
Cape Cod turkeys, etc., from our senior 
artner, recalls the following rhyme, which is 
rst-class, like the fish ‘tat hand.” The 
riddle, it will be observed is given double. 
Cut off my head, and singular I am ; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear; 


Cut off my head and tail, and wondrous fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 


What is my first? Itis a sounding sea. 
What is my last? It is a flowing river, 

And in their mingling depths I wander free 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though mute forever. 


All of one long, happy hour mamma had 
been reading to the littie ones, Sunday after- 
noon, and talking to them about heaven and 
the angels, and showing them pictures of 
angels with their. snowy wings. Suddenly 





per shouted, “Mother, when I’m an angel, | 


want to be a Shanghai."’ Shocked silence 
on the part of the family circle, followed by 
the explanatory clause by Jack: ‘* Feathers on 
my legs, you know.” 
little congregation without the usual bene- 
diction. 


A novel New Year’s card is that of an 

Undertaker in this city, as follows : 

HAPPY NEW YEAR! 

A—— B— 
FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER. 

That is putting a cheerful face upon the 
matter, and the diction is elegant. It reminds 
us of an odd transposition years ago in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, In the hurry 
of ‘*making up’’ in the night, the last part of 
a tailor’s advertisement got position as the 
closing sentence of a coffin dealer’s announce- 
ment, so that the next morning the latter was 
made to say: ** Any person trying one of our 
garments and finding it not properly fitted. 
may return it and be re-fitted without extra 


” 


charge! 


A St. Louis musical genius has hit upon a 
happy way to make concerts by local artists 
pay those taking part in them, without de- 
tracting from the pleasure which the average 
concert patron takes in «attending such enter- 
tainments free of cost. The design, so far as 
set forth, is to form an association of the best 
vocal talent that can be procured in the city. 
The number is to be limited to twenty, and 
composed of five each of sopranos, altos, 
tenors and bassos. A series of concerts is to 
be given during the winter under the auspices 
of leading retail merchants, who will pay the 
singers and control admissions. It is expected 
that the merchants interested will present tick- 
ets of admission to their customers. One idea 
being that a person purchasing a certain 
quantity ét goods will be given a ticket as an 
inducement to buy. 





The golden wedding of Mr, and Mrs. Wm. 
E. Millet, was recently celebrated in New 
York city, where Mr. Millet was so long con- 
nected with the music trade. Kindly recog- 
nition in the shape of boquets of choice flowers, 
sent by thoughtful and kind-hearted friends 
still in the business added much to the interest 
of the occasion. 








Rew Music. 


VOCAL. 


Hai!, Heavenly Dawning. Christmas Song. Words 
by R. R. Riley. Music by J. W. Bischoff 
Seer ss Pets wee sy as weit | % 


This song, written for soprano or tenor, will be as 
great a favorite in its line as are Mr. Bischoff’s secular 
compositions in theirs. The music is easy, flowing and 
effective, and is allied to a fine poem, which, in itself, is 
inspiring and uplifting. 


there were Shepherds. Christmas Solo. By 
Harry B. Turpin. Price. ......... 40 cts. 
Another new an! fine Christmas song, not as length 
as the above, and in the recitative and aria style. tt 
is already a favorite. It is Loree es in two editions, 
one for soprano, or tenor, and the other for alto, or bass. 


Heart of the So Sea. Duet and Quartet for 
mixed voices. By Carl Otto Heyer. Price . 40 cts. 
We have already st ly recommended Mr. Heyer’s 
music. The above song isa worthy companion to those 
which have ceded it. Mr. Heyer’s songs have dis- 
tinct m forms and ideas, which are carefully and 
musicianly worked out. 








Old Village Church, Song for Baritone, with piano 
and vocal accompaniment. Carl Otto Heyer 


Words by Fred. F 


Weatherly. Music by Joseph i Roeckle 
| See Pay “s - 30 cts 
| A Bird in Hend. Ballad. Words by Weatherly 
Music by Roeckle. Price . 30 cts 


Two fine songs by this favorite English writer. They 
are of a serio-comic nature, but with refined expression 
in both words and music. 

Ahi if | hed Fairy Power. Waltz song From Pas 
cal’s new comic opera. Edited by “ Winthrop.” 
| ee ere 30 cts 

“Ah! if Lhad fairy power, 
Fondest wishes to fulfill ; 
Bliss and joy around I'd shower, 


Rapture through my soul would thrill.” 
Shepherdesses, We Attentive. Song and chorus for 
female voices. Price. . . ‘ 0 cts, 
The above are two choice selections from the new 
comic opera by Pascal. All of this set, “ Cymbia 


selections,” edited and arranged by “‘ Winthrop,” are 
suitable for public as well as for parlor performance 
They are brilliant and not difficult. 
Te Deum. In A flat. By J.S. Brown. Price . 50 cts 
This is an easy Te Deum, with English words, which 
can be sung by any choir of fair attainments. [tis one 
of the best Te Deums of this grade we have ever seen 
It cannot fail of becoming very popular 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Always Bright. Waltz. By Sidney Rysn. Picture 

title page. Price. . ; 40 cts 

A spirited waltz of the third grade easy, by this pop- 
ular author. Teachers wil) take to it at once 


Some ODay. Valse Brillante. Hester Morley 
ee er’ ake 0 cts 
A brilliant woltz arrangement of moderate difficulty 


of Milton Wellings’ celebrated song. Elegant title 


Linden Leaves. Morceau de Salon. William Small 
w Price ks ONS wl 6 SS 40 cts 

A pretty melody with easy variations, yet showy and 
taking. A fine “ first oly " of arpeggios and oc- 


taves. 
Grand Piano Show Off, or Salesman’s Assistant. 
Arranged by J. Ahrem. Price. . . 10 cts 


This was first published as a joke, but has proved so 
useful thet we call attention to it here. It is an exer 
cise in chords and arpeggios for displaying the capa 
bilities of a piano, The “harp” effect is very taking 


Cymbia Galop. By “ Winthrop.” Price 40 cts 
A spirited galop of the third grade of difficulty. Good 
for dancing or teaching purposes 


Lincoln Club March. By Anna | Cramer. 
Price et moe ee 5 cts 
One who can play octaves readily will not find this 
difficult. I is dedicated to the President and members 


of the Lincoln Club of Cincinnati 


FOR THE GUITAR. 
Pansy and Violets Medley. 
rice . ‘ . 40 cts 
Introducing airs of “ Pansy Blossom,” ‘‘ Sweet Vio- 
lets,” and “‘ Cuckoo Song,” three of the most popular 
songs of the day. This is a good arrangement by an 
experienced teacher 


By Prof. Edmund Clark 


BOOKS. 


Minor By 





Cherubini 


after the coming performance of it, it will become a 
standard favorite with choral! societies and similar or 
ganizations. The wonder is that it has remained un- 
used so long 


The Jubilee Singers 


A choice collection of planta 
tion melodies Z. A 


Edited by Coleman 


shape for permanent preservation. They are mostly 
arranged in four part harmony, but can be used effe: 
tively as solos. 


The New Catching Kriss Kringle Revised and en 
larged. H. Butterworth and Dr. Root 
Price . Motte 7 Seen aie Soa 
One of the most enjoyable Christmas cantatas ever 
published. It is full of bright music, and is not only 
amusing and entertaining, but contains much useful 
information about the old time Christmasses in Merri 
England. 


80 cts 
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THE SEA OF LIFE. 





From Pascal's New Comic Opera ‘ oe Edited by “WINTHROP.” 
ANDANTE CON MOTO. 
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twen- ty - one must youth forsake, The dreamland of the boy. A path to fanic and glo - ry 
vanquish’d hearts returning choke By tide, fast eb-bing by. On, on, till weary, worn, we fear 
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DAYLIGHT GALOP. 


SECON DO. 
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LAZALEA. 


VALSE ELEGANTE. 


G. LUDOVIC. Op. 90. 
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Following the Star. G. F. Ror. 13 


Arr. by permission of S. Brainard’s Sons. 


SS 
en 


1, "Mid the stars that gleam on night’s resplendent arch, One across the heavens holds its lone - ly march; 
2. Long the Ma-gi wait-ed on the si-lent heights, Praying in the shadows of the voice - less night ; 
3. Rise, my soul, and hasten; on the brow of night Jesus’ word of prom -ise ris-es like a light! 
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4 The Song we Love. | : 
ords and Music by J. R. Murray. 
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1. The Christmas voic-es fill the world With sweetest song to-day; And an - gel mu - sic 
2. From loft-y towers the bells chime out A glad and wel-come strain;In_ si - Jent beau -ty 
3. So shall our heartsin ho-ly joy Sing out their sweet-est songs; Andjoin the praise of 
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from a - bove Blends with the earth-ly lay. For oh, they sing the song we love, the 

flower and fern Joinin the glad re-frain. For oh, they sing the song we love, the 

Christ our King To whom all praise be-longs. For oh, they sing the song we love, the 
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song we love, the song we love, For oh, they sing the song we love, Good will and peace to men. 
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THE GUITARIST. 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
rhe book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


—THn— ee 


International Glee Book, 








A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 


The “International” does not give space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher’s Note,” all its pages being de- 
voted to music. It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 
simply a “ Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in variety, as well as musical merit, before the 
public. Just the book for social gatherings and the 
home circle. 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


86 per doz. 








Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the ‘“ rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
‘Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction. 


THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 








THs 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY, 


An invalu«ble littie book, containing all the musical 
terms, their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
contains just what you want and no more. Can easily 
be carried in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


Containing concise instructions for Tamimg and 
Regulating Pianos. This useful little book will be 
welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 
more about the structure and care of their instryments. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing Alli the mysteries of the art fully 
illustrated and explained. Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 
necessity of sending “to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets out of order. The book has numerous 
cuts of mechanical apparatus, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 


300ks will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





The New Musical Quiver. 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 
and Choral Societies. 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 
itors have been fortunate in securing contributions 
from prominent American composers. The work is 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval. 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dezen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure O Blight 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and C. OC. CASE. 








70: 





The unprecedented sale of ““PURE DELIGHT” 
isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. We could fill 
pages with the good words said of it by teachers and 
superintendents who have fully tested its merits. 

Its NEW FEATURES. have met with hearty ap- 
proval. They are as follows: 


INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 
verses printed at the end; the words of the standard 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music 1n 
FULL at the right—an arrangement most convenient for 
the player and for those singers who for any reason de- 
sire the notes. There are 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 


Scriptare Responsive Readings, | 


The latter Prepared by two of the most able Sunday- 
School workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., 


Pres. Chautauqua 8. 8, Assembly, 


There are also some 
Scripture Readings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like send'ng a few bricks to 
show a bones. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents (or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign.” 

What Pastor, Superintendent or Leader would not 
like to see PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that wish will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts by mail 
postpaid. $3.60 a doz. by express, 
eharges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 














MUSIC TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 


School Teachers. 
For Common Schools, SSX." ..c5e.c*) 
GOLDEN ROBIN, (50 cts.) W. O. Perkins. WHIP 
POORWILL, (66 cts.) MERRY CHIMES, ie cts. 


SONG ECHO, (75 cts )—All are good, cheerful, genia 
collections of school music. ELCOME CHORUS ($1) 
: w ) S ($1. 
For High Schools, Ry Tilden, ‘ LAUREL 
WREATH, ($1.) By Perkins. VOCAL ECHOES, 
($1.) Female Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
COLLECTION, ($1.) HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR ($1,) 


HOUR OF SINGING, ($1) All are excellent books 
by the best compilers. TRE stNGERe Wai 
For Singing Classes, ““Come. ts cts) By 
Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts.) W. O. Perkins. 
THE IDEAL, (75 cts.) Classes with either of these 
books, are sure to be rye sea suprion, 2 

° * ain IE. , Gy 
For Musical Societies, Noveito edition.’ This 
new and remarkable work is well worth practicing. 
Also, the easy RUTH ard BOAZ, (65 cts.), and the 
fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE, (§1.) 
Als», all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large nurnber of 
Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists. 

F Ch : SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC- 
Or UDOITS, “ TION, (¢1 25.) TEMPLE, ($1) 
HERALD OF PRAIS $i) ANTHEM HARP, 
($125. EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS (81.25) 
CHURCH OFFERING, ($1.25) GEM GLEANER, 

($1.), and many others. Send for descriptive lists. 





—THE-— 


SINGERS’ WELCOME ! 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOK FOR 


Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymns, Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price 75 Cents, 


Liberal reduction for quantities. 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson's 
last, and, presumably, his best Singing Class Book, is a 
new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and har- 
mony, and there isa great variety of subjects in its 192 
pages 

100 attractive pieces of secular music, (songs, duets, 
giees, etc.,) provide for the useful practice of choirsan 
classes 

50 pieces of sacred music, (hymn tunes and anthems) 
are quite sufficient for the new music of a choir for one 

pear. 
: New features in the elementary course will commend 
themselves to teachers. Every wide awake singing 
class teacher will be glad to examine the new x 
which is to be so widely used. 

Send 75 cents for Specimen copy. 


WANTED. 


GERMAN MUSIC CLERK, 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF 


FOREIGN SHEET MUSIC CEPARTMENT, 


Must be thoroughly competent—experienced— 





Must speak English Fluently. 
Address in writing only, stating references, age, etc, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BosToWw. 
C. H. DITSON, - 867 Broadway, New York. 














THE ETUDE, 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


~ FOR— 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


OF THE PIANO FORTE. 
Subscription, $1.00 a Year. Single Copy, 25 cis. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
be ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 

specifically a Viano-Forte Journal. It hs 16 
ages, which are of sheet-music size, printed on regu- 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edite 
and annotated with minute directions how they should 
be studied. These technical exercises are the promi- 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pages 
of valuable reading matter relating tothe Piano-Forte— 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano- 
forte news, etc. 


_@@"Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 
THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Reg OOD UJORRER 


Ly 


0D 





Published the fimet of Every Moth 


EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Making, 

House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full 

of Designs for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work. 

Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work- 
ing Drawings. Sent to any address 


One Year for $1.00; Six Months 
for 50 cents: Three Months 
for 25 cents. 

Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
204 Broadway, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. 


The Most Popular Song of the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 

elegant title, Frank Howard, 

Weltz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,” 50 cts. 

Pansy Blossom Waltz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts. 
Pansy Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 


SP ee tT a Sareea . . cts. 
Pansy Blossom Transcription—Ryan, . . . 50 cts. 
Pansy “lossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 36 cts. 
Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ....... 75 cts, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ORIGINAL | 
T.P.P, 


Irish J.ws Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 
tie8 Muric oc Toy Stores, or 
from tue uriginai maser, 


TH.S. P, PAS.ALL, 
408 West 56ih St., N.¥. 





: 7 —— 
| Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINGER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


J UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc. 
‘ It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest a che old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. 
| in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says 
“From grave to guy, 
From hvely to severe.” 


Price, 50 eta, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, chargers not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JEPhThAR 


——-AND— 


Hig Daughter. 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


—BY— 


PHIN. G. HUblb. 


The music of “ JEPHTHAH ” is not difficult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a great favorite 
with singers and the public generally. horus choirs 
and singing societies will be delighted with its beauti- 
ful music. 


Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


FOR 


Church or Reed Organs, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This work, prepared by the eminent musician who has 
been called *‘England’s most distinguished organist,”’ is 








kind that has ever been issued from the musical press 
Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most careful at- 
tention. His acknowledged skill in arranging and com- 
posing music for the organ, together with his persona! 
acquain ance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrors (most of whom have contributed to this 
work,) has enabled him to produce a collection of ORGAN 


ficult, if nct impossible to rival. 


Blegantly printed from engraved 
plates Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, 82.00. 

Published by 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find i dif- | 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


| Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. | 


It has unusual variety, both | 


THE 


Realm of Song 


TEACHERS’ CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 


For Singing-School Work. 





Beautiful Music in the “Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 
Club.” 


| All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 


| the 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. | 


Singing Class and Insttute A DELIGHT 


to. Teachers and Class 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CL\‘SS IS KEPT SEP 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 


cEmMS 


| Her Institute and Gopveption Concerts 


IN THE ** REALM.’’ 


Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, an receipt of 

75 cents The “TEACHERS’ CLUB” is furnished 
gratis to any one ordering five or more pies of the 

| “ REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books 





| order.” 
beyond all question the most valuable collection of the 


The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents 


jOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, G 


A RARE BARGAIN, 


We have on hand a number of copies of the first 


edition of 


Palace of Song 


By GEO. F. ROOT, 


Which we offer for sale at the very low price of 


40 CENTS PER COPY, 


owing to the fact that this edition contains 192 pages 
and has been superseded by the Revised Edition cor 
taining 208 pages. 

The addition of 16 pages was made in order to intro 
duce some difficult choruses for advanced 
while for all practical purposes the original work of 192 
pages is amply sufficient 

We make this exceptionally low offer in « 
out the stock, as it is our intention to print 
page edition in future 

These books are perfectly mew, and con 
tute a splendid outfit at a very low price 

In ordering, please state that you want the “ Palace 
of Song, Old Edition of 192 pages.” 

Tuts Orrer is made on the basis of “Cash with the 


classes, 


clear 


208 


rdert 
only the 


sti 


IOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, O 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


el 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re 
cently added to this series are Verdi’s Requiem Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Ful! list free 

In ordering, please specify that you want Church 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 
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CHURCH & CO’S 


DOLLAR MUSICAL dBRARY 


THE BEST MUSIC BY THE BEST WRITERS, ELE- 
GANTLY PRINTED AND DURABLY BOUND. 


PRIGE PER VOL, $1.00. 


Bound in Elegant Cloth, with Black and Gold Stamp. 
VOL. I. 


YOUTM AND PLEASURE. 


A Collection of Easy Pieces for the Piano. 
VOL... It. 


MOURS OF SONG. 


A Collection af Choice Popular Songs and Choruses 
with Piano-Forte Accompaniments. 


VOL... IiI. 


TME PIANIST’S PRIDE. 


A Valuable Collection of Elegant Pieces for the Piano- 
Forte, in great Variety, and by the most 
Popular Composers. 


VOL. Iv. 


THE CONCERT AT MOME, 


FOR VIOLIN OR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
A Choice Collection of Violin and Piano Duets, Con- 
sisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


VOL. V.- 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


PIANO DUETS. 


Moderate Difficulty for two 


Containing Pieces 
‘formers. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 6 Union Square. 


All the favorite writers so well known to 
our readers, Sherwin, Murray,,MoGranahan, 
etc., have contributed liberally to “‘ Pure De- 
light.” 

Dr. Root’s own opinion of “‘ Pure Delight ”’ 
is that it will “ beat the Prize,” which was by 
far the most successful Sunday school book 
ofthe day. ow Se 


BEAUTIFUL CANTATAS 


— FOR — 


Choir ard Sunday-School Festivals. 


Woros sy H. BUTTERWORTH, oF THE “ YoutH’s COMPANION.” 
Music sy DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS | 


Isan ORATORIO CANTATA, based upon 
Scripture. Suited to ali Festival Occasions. 
30 cts. by mail; $3.00 a dozen by express. 

Single Specimen Copy sent for 25 cts. 


DAVID, THE SHEPHERD BOY; 


For the Choir and Choral Society, with 
numbers that may be sung by Children. 
Wherever performed it is lar. 
Single Copy for Exam., 65 c., $7.50 a doz. 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE; 
A HOMDAY ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN. 


Little girl catches Santa Claus in the fire- 

lace and finds him to be ye A fam- 
ly scene is introduced at which the old 
Carols are — Can be gotten up in two 
weeks. 30 cts. by mail, 3.00 a doz. by ex- 
press. Send 25 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


THE CHOICEST GIFT. 
THE STORY OF SAMUEL, 


FOR SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, Beautiful 
— and Readings for the Children. In- -~ 
2 ng numbers for the Choir. Easy, and 

lightfully entertaining. 25 cts., $3.00 


P*OHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. 
New York Office, 5 Union Square, 
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MURRAY'S METHOD 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, 

Mr. James R. Murray, is well known as a 
teacher and composer of wide experience. 
ITS METHOD 
Is New, Clear, and Concise, among other 

novelties, containing a 


“ PRELIMINARY PRACTICE 
WITHOUT NOTES.’ 


ITS MUSIC 
Is for all occasions where music is desir- 
able, and of great variety. 

Second to none hereto, published, and, 
in many of its essential features, far én ad- 
wance of any of its p sors. 

Price $2.50. Specimen pages on appli- 





cation. 


SPECIAL SONGS 


AND 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES, 


—FOR— 


Easter, S. S. Anniversaries, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other Festivals. 

New every year. Everything in the musi- 
cal line that can be wanted Choir, 
Church, Sun: ay School or Society, 
will be found in t variety at t 
publishing house o, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


VISITOR. 











‘NEW! BRIGHT! PROGRESSIVE! 
THE JUVENILE 


CLASS AND CONCERT, 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’S SINGING CLASSES 
AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


By H. H. McGranahan and W. A. Lafferty. 


A New Book by and 
eal teachers, a com 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 
Teachers of limited experience, as well as 


young students for whom are not 
available, will aw this book just suited to 
their needs, 30 


cts, by mail, post- 
id; $3.00 per d express, charges 
per ee 


Tho Gospel Male Choir, 


—Wwo8.— 
By JAMES McGRANAHAN. 
Male Choir 





aif wort suaccons Goapet — 
o. 1, containing, 

rie Mi and her order, 
Cet Ot tthe comes dignonlogs snuck of 


by express. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. 





New York Office, 5 Union Square. 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 


—— FOR——_ 


‘David the Shepherd Boy.”’ 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
The 
ist and 2nd Vio- | 


popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. 
following instruments are included: 


lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym 


pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti. 


- Dr. Root does not grow old in his music if 


he does in years. “Pure Delight” has in it 
some of the most charming things he has ever ~ 
written. 

~ A new feature in “Pure Delight” is the de- 
lightful little interludes connected with most 


_ of the pieces, which will prove of great use- 
| fulness to many Sunday school organists. 








| ‘the Best in America! 


| The Latest & Best Guitar Instruction Book, 





This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had fur 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


kt <a 


DIAGRAM SCHOOL 


For The Guitar, 
By JOHN T. RUTLEDGE. 


The simplest, most complete and practical instruc- 
tion book for the Guitar that has ever been offered to 
the public. Mr. Rutledge is widely known as an in- 
structor and composer, and this work embodies all of 
his ideas and methods brought into actual use in his 
teaching, while the selection of vocal and instrumental 
music contained in the book is such as can not be 
surpassed. 


Engraved Plate Edition! Printed on Fine 
Musie Paper! Durably Bound in Boards; 


PRICE, by Mail, $3.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 


Root & Sons Music Co. J. Church & Co 
200-206 Wabash Ave. No. 5 Union Square. 





~The Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT MONTHLY; 
12th VOLUME, 1883. 
Enter taining Co Eminent ag. newer 
SUBSCKIPTION PRICE $1.50, 
which includes 


Your Choice of 10 Elegant Premium Volumes, 


Full particulars and table of contents of 
Premium Volumes sent on of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK! 


PURK DELIGHY, 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE. 


to cover with Choice 
Gems from the Authors and si:ch contribu- 
tors as W. F. SHERWIN, J. BR. MURRAY, 
JAMES McGRANAHAN, and others. 


binding. 


Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


New York Office, 5 Union Square. 














Te the Trade 
and Publie 
Generally —Per- 
mit us to call your 
attention to a spe- 
cial Department of 
our business, wholly 
devoted to 


Music Boxes. 

We keep con- 
stantly in stock a 
complete and well 
assorted line of the 
most celebrated 
makes of Geneva, 
Switzerland, *justly 
considered ¢® be su- 





perior in quality 
and manufactur/ 
to all others. 
The favor with 
which these 


Music Boxes 


have been received 
by the trade and 
public, is the best 
proof of their 
genuine merit 
Their superiority to 
ordinary Music 
Boxes is so evident, 
that these instru- 
ments have prac- 
tically no competi- 
tors. 


Owing to special arrangements made with Geneva Makers of the finest and most 


carefully finished 


MUSIC BOSFES, 


we are enabled to offer their goods at prices lower than heretofore. 


Lists sent upon application. 


Descriptive 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


Garmony Lessons | 


Br MATL, 


Thorough and Practical. Tested method, adapted to 
special wants. Also written lessons in 
advanced branches. 


OCOUNTERPOINT INSTRUMENTATION, 
Or, Practical Composition. 
Send for Circula 
HERMAN AUER. 
Wyoming, or Care cf John Church ®7,, Cincinnati, Obic. 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom- 
paniments for the Piano or Organ. 

The music of this collection is all ver 

—_ and S ompeealy me ted to church uses. The 

eet music size. Much of 

the music — io sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price. 


and Testi ial 








choice, not 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


nearly 700 standard Hymns, 
%, and 


pe teed 
most EL&GANT 
hed. 

omy mail. A single 
on receipt of $1,50. 


Contains 
Re. 


Pa Sage 
yun, Tuxe anp Cuurcn 

e 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 


bound in py $2,00 
sent post pai 


| Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. 


‘The Uoung Organist 


AT FIOME. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 








This book is not an instructor, but a fine cellection of 


RAEASY ORGAN MUSIC.“@a 


with accompaniment, Marches, 
Most of the pieces are new, 


Comprising Songs, 


| and almost equally adapted to the wants of piano 





players. It is the best book of popular organ music 
ever produced. Pages are sheet music size. 


Price, $1.50. Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





Gospel Hymns Gonsolidated 


i, 2, 3 and 4. 


Containng G. H. Combined, (1, 2 and 3, with- 
out duplicates.) and G. H. No. 4, also without 
duplicates. The largest collection of favorite devotionaj 


Songs extant. Without a rival for Gospel Meetings and 
Prayer Meetings. 

Music Edition, pag Boards, 875 per 100. 
Word “= s 820 per 100. 


Add 10 cents on Music, and 2 cents on Word Edition 


of ordered by mail. 
BE” Specimen Pages and Catalogues with full list of 
Publications sent free on request. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


ELEGANT PLATE EDITION. 


Beautifally Printed and Free from Errors. 


Grand Theoretical and Practical 


Piano School, 


FOR 


Systematic Instruction in all Branches 
of Piane Playing, from the First Ele- 
ments to the Highest Perfection. 

BY 


DR. SIGISMUND LEBERT 


AND 
DR. LOUIS STARK, 
PROFESSORS IN THE CONSERVATORY AT STUTTGART 


This remarkable work is entirely unlike any other 
Piano Instructor before the public. It has been thor 
oughly tested and has the hearty endorsement of such 
men as Liszt, Auber, Thomas, Stephen Heller, Jules 
Benedict, Dr. Ferd. Hiller, the chners, Ressiger, 
Lindpainter, Moscheles, Marsc hner, Taubert, —~ a 
host of other musical dignitaries, besides that of the 
most celebrated foreign Music Schools and Conserva- 
tories. 


Price, including postage, $3.00. 


Be sure tc ask for CHURCH & CO’S PLATE 
EDITION. 


JOHN CHURCH 1 & © C0.. 


“THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 
| FP. W. Root’s 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


“AMPLE, COMPRERENSIGLE & COMPLETE 


| nothing strange or mysterious ; 








| *,* Wot a physiological treatise ; 


Veice Development, Execution and the 
Art of Singing. 


no startling 
not a history of new registers; 
buta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are capable 
of learning to sing acceptably. he great success of 
F. W. Root'’s Scuoot or Sincinc is alone evidence 
of its merits. The best vocal teachers have endorsed 
it and use it with their pupils. 168 large pages, firmly 
bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincin 


nati, O. 


Church Anthems 


By €. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems for 
opening and closing services. Choirs who 
study difficult music will also find a large 
variety of music adapted to their tastes. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF LEADING MUSICIANS 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, CONCERNING 


The+Musical+Visitor 


~—~AN<— 


e |ndependent Journal of fjusic and ffjusical [iterature. » 


$1.50 PER YEAR, WITH PREMIUM. 


ITH the January number the Vistror begins itt THIRTEENTH VOLUME, In ad- 

dition to the valuable features peculiar to the VistrTor which in the past have placed it 

AT THE HEAD of all Journals of Musical Literature, several NEw ones will be added the 
coming year which will still further increase its INTEREST and USEFULNESS. 

The Contributors to the Vistror are the BEST IN THE PROFESSION, many of whom write 

exclusively for it. Its ESSAYS, DISCUSSIONS AND EDITORIALS ARE WIDELY COPIED, BOTH IN THIS 


COUNTRY AND IN EUROPE, 


lOOK AT THIS GALAXY OF TALENT. 


Dr. CEO. F. ROOT, LOuISs C. ELSON, 
The Greatest American Teacher and Composer. One of Boston's Best Critics. 
Prof. W. F. SHERWIN, E.E. AYRES, 
Of the New England Conservatory of Boston, unex- Lecturer on Musical History at Chautauqua, and 
celled in his specialties. aoe? of the Chautauqua Musical R eading 
FREDERICK W. ROOT mex 
The Great Voice Teacher. E. E. REXFORD, =e 
Prof. 0. BLACKMAN, Reeeerars © eee 
Superintendent of Music, Chicago Public Schools om S. sr online E T , 
ose eminisences oO u ean 4 
Prof. E. P. ANDREWS, eS ay ches esha: Hasae 
A well-known Composer and Teacher. JOHN HOWARD 
’ 
PAUL PASTNOR, The Masical Philosopher. 


gy extensively copied as soon THEODORE PRESSER, 
Originator of the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
JAMES R. MURRAY, EDITOR OF THE “ VISITOR,” 
And a large number of occasional Contributors of established reputation. To this host of writers many will be 


added the coming year who are now prominently before the public as at the head 
of their departments of the musical profession. 


Its music is of the best, and prepared expressly for its pages, and consists of soncs and cHoRUSES with o-forte 
accompaniments, CHOICE SELECTIONS bor the pianoforte, of all grades of difficulty, to which has recently been ed anew 
department of ORGAN MUSIC, Suitable for the church service as well as home use, consisting of OPENING and CLOSING VOL- 
UNTARIES, OFFERTORIES, MARCHES and all the various kinds of music suitable for the pipe or parlor organ. Poprutar Four 
Part Soncs and Guegs, by the best American writers, appear at frequent intervals in the Visrror. © musical journal in 
existence gives such a variety of new, fresh music, prepared expressly for its pagesas the Musicat VistTor. 


“THE MUSICAL VISITOR” IS THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
MUSICAL READING CLUB, 
Aud each number will contain some of the Studies, Sketches, Biographies, etc., belonging to the Course. 


Every Subsoriber to the “‘VISITOR” receives FREE the choice of 


¢ TEN-ELEGANT- PREMIUM - VOLUMES, 


Any kind of Musical Merchandise, from a Music Portfolio to a Grand Piano or Organ, may easily be secured by 
procuring subscribers to this elegant Musical Household Journal. 


Send for Premium Lists and Circulars. 


LY. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE TO WHOM LIBERAL 
o>). CASH COMMISSIONS WILL BE PAID. 
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